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Ask Yourself Another 


Scholastic publishes on this page every week an informal quiz based on informa- 
tion found in this issue (Combined Edition). Read the whole magazine first. Then 
study each question carefully. Check the answers you think correct. Then look up 
the answers on page 39 and give yourself 10 points for each correct one. Total pos- 
sible score, 100. What’s your score this week? 


1. “I am sorry I begged to have a rose-colored gown,” 


said Jane Seymour. 
“As your grace so truly says, I looka.............. in pink.” (p. 27): 
(1) silly little rosebud (3) perfect little fright 
(2) sallow little toad (4) exciting little butterfly 


. “My son,” cried the aged father, “beware the weasel words ef diplomacy. 


Japan says she is China’s best friend. Actually Japan is (p. 11-S): 
(1) drumming up a war with (3) seizing China, not fighting 
Russia Communism 
(2) only a pawn. in Hitler's (4) twisting the British lion’s 
game tail 


. If you’re really an earnest star-gazer, you probably discovered long ago 


that the swastika makes the design of 
(1) the four positions of the 
Big Dipper during the year 

(2): Hitler’s horoscope 


(p. 18-S): 

(3) the spots on the sun since 
the Nazis came into power 

(4) crossed lightning flashes 


. When you hear Tommy Dorsey swing “Rockabye Baby,” please remem- 


ber it’s a piece of good writing, because (p. 23-E): 
(1) it’s full of that je ne sais (3) it has unity, coherence, em- 
quoi phasis, and eye appeal 


(2) it reminds everybody of 
his happy infancy 


(4) a lot of people have liked it 
for a long time 


. In his early poems, Yeats told tales of a “pearl-pale, high-born lady” 


and a moon like a (p. 25-E): 
(1) fair and friendly fay 
(2) piece of green cheese 


(3) sweet regent of the sky 
(4) white rose 
said the old contractor to his granddaughter, “a builder 
served his term as an apprentice and got (p. 34): 
(1) a dollar a day, a set of (3) regular wages when he 
tools and free instruction worked, but most of the 
(2) many a bruised thumb time he was idle 
and a box on the ear from (4) a clean shirt on Sunday 
the master and a day off on Saturday 


. If you’ve got an insurance policy, you’ve helped to roll up a total national 


investment of nearly $28,000,000,000, which is .......... of the national 
debt. (p. 10-S) 
(1) one and half times 
(2) nine-tenths 


(3) two-thirds 
(4) one-fifteenth 


(5) twice 
(6) three-fourths 


. Henry finally admitted he cheated in his examination, because he was 


an Aldrich, and the Aldriches had always (p. 19-E): 
(1) been noted for their cheat- (3) had outlaw blood in their 
ing veins 
(2) led in their classes (4) been easily tempted when 
a good chance was offered 
said the lobbyist sadly, “‘the good 
is oft interred with our bones.” But we do some good by (p. 16-S): 
(1) mastering all that is not (3) helping legislative commit- 
worth knowing tees with expert advice 
(2) hiring out to a lobby in- (4) increasing the revenue of 
stead of going on relief the Post Office with letters 
Although we all agree there’s no place like home, ........ per cent of 
the American people cannot afford a house which contains the funda- 
mental requirements for normal living. (p. 13-S): 


(1) 50 (2) 30 (3), 75 (4) 88 (5) 99.44 
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READERS’ 
FORUM 


Readers are invited to have their say 
in this department. Letters about high 
school problems are especially welcome. 
Contributions should be confined to 300 
words. Letters published are the opinions 
of their writers — not the views of the 
editors. No anonymous letters will be 
published, but initials or pseudonyms 
may be used by special arrangement, pro- 
vided that full identity of the writer is 
known to the Forum editor. Address let- 
ters to Readers’ Forum, Scholastic, 250 
East 43rd Street, New York City. 


Poll 
Dear Sir: 

As I looked through my Scholastic 
Isaw the Opinion Poll, which interest- 
ed me very much. I am a member of a 
club, and the next time we met, I pro- 
posed we vote on this matter and send 
you the results. We conducted a de- 
bate on the different questions you 
asked. We are all high school students, 
and we feel sure that we have chosen 
the right answers to the questions you 
published. There are nine members in 
our club, and we all want you to put 
nine votes in the ballot box for the 
ones we have chosen. 

Paul Engel. 
Syracuse, N. Y. 

(This opens up new vistas for our 
student polls. We should very much 
like to hear a heated debate for or 
against floppy socks, for instance. Have 
any of the rest of you thought of using 
the polls as a basis for debate?—Ed.) 


English Student 
Dear Forum: 

I have been a Scholastic subscriber 
since the beginning of last semester, 
and I just-want to say how “swell” I 
think you magazine is. 

We have just started the American 
and British Poetry Unit in fourth year 
English, and it is necessary to read 
sketches of the lives of various poets in 
the text. I have discovered Rudyard 
Kipling, John Neihardt, and E. A. Rob- 
inson and some of their poems dis- 
cussed in the Poetry Corner. But have 
you forgotten about Emily Dickinson, 
Walt Whitman, Edna St. Vincent Mil- 
lay and other modern poets? 

Most enjoyable article in the last 
issue (Jan. 14) was “On Staging 
Shakespeare and on Shakespeare’s 
Stage,” by Orson Welles. Let us have 
more articles by this very talented per- 
son about the plays and play-produc- 
ing of other centuries. 

Dolores Galler 
Western High School 
Baltimore, Maryland 

(We have not forgotten about these 
poets—they have all had Poetry Cor- 
ners in Scholastic within the past few 
years. Meantime there are many new 
or neglected poets we think you would 
like to know about and can’t always 
find in textbooks. We know no list is 
complete without the three you men- 
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tion, and will undoubtedly give them 
Corners again sometime soon.—Ed.) 


Show-Offs 
Dear Forum: 

Miss Leedom in the Feb. 4 issue asks 
why young people enjoy showing off, 
cutting up, and pursuing the usual 
foolery of small children on streets, 
trolley cars, etc. This is my answer. 

It is a well known fact that young 
people think more about themselves 
than about any other object around 
them. Their most ardent desire is that 
of doing something more conspicuous 
than their fellows and thereby plac- 
ing themselves foremost in the eyes 
of bystanders. They are beginning to 


“Le 


realize that aggressiveness and vital- 
ity are essentials of future success. 
The presence of the opposite sex ex- 
cites these desires and hence the aver- 
age high school student indulges freely 
in the aforementioned foolery with no 
thought of the consequent detriment 
to the standing of his school and com- 
munity, or of his individual self. His 
uppermost wish is to appear more 
aggressive, more active, and more 
popular than his companions. 
Wayne Chatterton, 17 
Preston (Idaho) High School. ’ 
(The editors wish to thank Frances 
Mockers of Brockton, Mass., and Ste- 
phen Chytik of Fall River, Mass., for 
good letters on this same subject.) 
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ENTRIES MUST BE POSTMARKED NO 
LATER THAN MARCH 20TH, MIDNIGHT 


If you have talent, now is the time to discover it! Whether 
you attend a small high school or a large one, the Eldorado- 
Scholastic Awards will bring it to the fore—give you an 
opportunity to prove yourself! Last year students in small 
schools won a high percentage of the awards! Finish the 
drawings you started! Get on them now! There are only 


16 days left! 


School Bureau, Dept. 115-J3 


JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE CO. 


Jersey City, N. J. 













PLAN NOW 
TO PLAY A 


MARTIN 






You'll be amazed how easily and quickly you 
can learn on a Martin, how much fun you can 
have playing in the school band or orchestra 
and at parties. But—be sure you have a Mar- 
tin. Built by skillful Handcraft methods, it’s 
the best—the choice of leading professional 
players all over the world. 

See your local Martin dealer today. Let him 
explain how a Martin will help you play bet- 
ter and get ahead faster. Send now for FREE 
Catalog—just off the press, naming instru- 
ment you play or prefer. Easy Purchase Plan. 
BAND INSTRUMENT CO. 
Dept. F Elkhart, indiana 
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@ Tue glamour 
of Nature .. . the 
glories of sport —~ 
... they’re yours 
in this Indian “taxi.” An Old Town 
Canoe is an Indian craft — made stead- 
ier and stronger. 


Made like a birchbark. Easy to guide. 
Light for the long trips and carries. 
It’s easy to own. Inexpensive to keep 
through years of adventure and sport. 


FREE CATALOG shows all kinds of Canoes 


for paddling, sailing or out- 
beards. Alse Outboard Beats, including big 
all-weed family beats. Rowboats. Dinghies. 
Write today. Address Old Town Cance Com- 
pany, 551 Elm Street, Old Town, Maine. 














Broadcasting In Your Classroom 


SCHOLASTIC BOOKSHOP’S 
“Handbook for Amateur Broad- 
casters” gives you clear, practical 
ways to utilize the dramatic force 
of radio for your class objectives. 
64 pages, with pictures and a chart 
on wiring your school for sound. 8 
thorough chapters about every 
phase of amateur broadcasting. 

SOc a copy. 10 or more, 35¢ each 


Write: SCHOLASTIC BOUKSHOP. 
402 Chamber of Commerce Bidg., 
Pittsburgh, Penna. 


























What to Do? 
Dear Editor: 

I have been attending high school 
for two years. This year I have two 
teachers who are my parents’ friends. 
They have been so‘ever since I was 
a little tot. Which name should I call 
them by —their first names or their 
last? If I call them by the last at school 
what should I call them at home? Up 
to this time I have called them by 
their first names. 

Edwin Brown 
Edwin Denby High School 
Detroit, Mich. 

(If everyone else in your classes 
calls your teachers by their last names 
at school, certainly you should con- 


-form. If you’ve used their first names 


at home since you were a tot, it’s all 
right to address them so in private. 
But in a public classroom, it’s better to 
observe the proprieties. Fit the name 
to the circumstances. And by the way, 
have you asked your teachers how 
they feel about this? Their answers 
would solve your problem.—Ed.) 


Answers 
Dear Forum: 

This is my answer to the suggestion 
made recently to put the answers to 
the questions in “Ask Yourself An- 
other” in the succeeding issue of the 
magazine. I know that the present 
method causes unfairness on the part 
of some students, but to those of us 
who wish to learn from the answers 
(after reading the magazine and 
searching for them) I think that it 
would discourage us to have to wait 
a week for the correct answers. 

Naoma Ledbetter 
Kern County Union High School 
Bakersfield, Calif. 

(Relying upon our readers’ honesty, 
Scholastic will continue in its present 
policy of printing answers in the same 
issue unless more letters of protest are 
received.—Ed.) 


Small Talk 
Dear Editor: 

I am seventeen years old. I have 
always been quiet, and have very 
little to say, although I believe in hav- 
ing a good time and being friendly 
with everybody. I have never had a 
real girl friend in my life. It isn’t that 
I can’t get one, but I don’t know how 
to keep up a conversation with a girl. 
For instance, a boy can walk up to a 
nice looking girl and say, “Hello, Mary 
(or Alice or Susie), nice weather we’re 
having,” or “Are you going to the 
movies today?” but I stop right there 
—I can’t think of anything else to say. 

It’s easy for me to keep up a good 
conversation with any boy, but with 
a girl I’m in a jam. What can I do? 

Be, ee 

(It might help you to realize that 
the girl you’re trying to talk to is 
probably just as uncomfortable and at 
a loss for something to say as you are. 
We know this because we've received 
letters from girls asking how to go 
about learning how to talk to boys. 





They’re in a jam, too, which is often 
the reason for their seeming lack of 
response. Knowing this should give 
you confidence. Next time you meet 
Kate (or Alice or Susie) make an 
effort to put her at her ease. Girls are 
interested in the same things boys are, 
in the main—talk to her about some- 
thing of mutual interest, like happen- 
ings at school, or last night’s algebra 
assignment, or next week’s basketball 
game. You’ll find it isn’t hard, once 
you’ve gotten started and the panic 
has gone out of your knees. It’s a 
struggle, especially for shy people, but 
it’s worth it.—Ed.) 


Class War 
Dear Forum: 

Being as how someone has started a 
war on the four grades of high school, 
especially the seniors, I may as well 
quote: P 

You can always tell a Freshman 
By the foolishness in his eyes; 
You can always tell a Sophomore 
By his grim and gaudy ties; 
You can always tell a Junior 
By the smile he has, and such; 
You can always tell a Senior— 
But you can’t tell him much! 
Louelma Nelsen 
Friend (Neb.) High School 


Dear Editor: 


I wish to answer that self-centered 
gentleman who thinks all who are not 
Juniors are taboo. Did he ever stop to 
think that he himself was once a “stu- 
pid” freshman or a sophomore who 
was “too big for his hat?” He said that 
the juniors have a code to which they 
live up, that it’s against their prin- 
ciples to maltreat those below them. 
Well, haven’t any others beside those 
numbered individuals a sense of po- 
liteness and cordiality? He is proving 
the argument against himself by writ- 
ing the way he has. 

C. H. 


Camera 
Dear Editor: 


After considerable thought and ob- 
servation concerning the cover photo- 
graphs on Scholastic, I, an amateur 
photographer, believe that it. would 
be a fine idea to give high school ama- 
teur photographers a chance to have 
their very best “works of art” repro- 
duced on the front cover of their own 
magazine, Scholastic. 

The picture might concern school 
life and activities. Among all the pho- 
tographs taken of school life there 
must be some excellent pictures. If you 
could promote an idea similar to mine, 
either as a contest, or else just buy our 
pictures on acceptance, it would be a 
fine addition to your magazine. Also, 
it would increase the interest in pro- 
ducing better amateur pictures. 

Dale Stedman 
Wadena (Minn.) Public High School 


(If other amateur photographers 
among our readers will signify interest 
in this idea by writing us, we’ll con- 
sider the plan for next year.—Ed.) 
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“Selling (Out) Yourself” 


An Editorial 


HADE OF HO- 
Grn ALGER 
(broadcasting via 
teleradio* from 1875): 
“Young fellow, if you 
want to get on in the 
world, study hard, obey 
your teachers, go to 
church, and tell the 
truth. The ambitious 
boy who is faithful, 
sober and industrious 
always succeeds. Mind 
your own business, do your school work well, and 
your future career will take care of itself. Pay atten- 
tion to the little daily task in front of your nose, and 
in a few years you'll be a big business man. Honesty 
is the best policy. ‘Early to bed and early to rise’ is 
the one sure road to wealth and fame.” 
STREAMLINED SALESMAN of 1939 (advertising his 
latest success book): “Nuts to you! That philosophy 
is moth-eaten hooey. Hard work gets you nowhere 
fast. The things you learn in school have nothing to 
do with life. Look at the millions of unemployed. 
Look at the thousands of men who drudge out their 
lives in low-paid jobs while smart boys who haven’t 
half their ability and don’t work half as hard are 
promoted over their heads. Personality is the secret 
today. The successful man sells himself. He studies 
people and their weaknesses. The way to get rich is to 
win friends and influence people. Find out what they 
want and give it to them. Then you’ll go places!” 
Here are two conflicting rules for “success,” stated 














pretty baldly. We’ve all heard them times without - 


number, but perhaps we’ve got so used to them 
that we scarcely ever think critically about them. 
Is this argument a drawn battle? Do these two kinds 
of advice completely cancel each other out? Is the 
salesman more realistic than the old-timer, and if 
so, is it because the world is moving his way today? 

What do they mean by success anyway? Is “getting 
on”—building a little castle of personal comfort 
and security—all there is to life? Did it ever occur 
to them that two billion other human beings have 
some rights to the pursuit of happiness? Could 


there, by chance, be some other kind of success and 
some other code of conduct that neither of these 
gentlemen ever imagined? “There are more things 
in heaven and earth, Horatio, than are dreamt of 
in your philosophy,” said Prince Hamlet to his literal- 
minded friend. We’d better ask ‘ourselves a few 
questions whenever we hear somebody who pretends 
to tell us how to “make good” in a big way. 

Most young people in high school or college go 
through a period of mental slump when their 
studies look useless to them. They don’t see a bit 
of sense in Latin, or geometry, or history, or English 
literature. That stuff smells of the past, they think. 
They wonder how these things are ever going to be 
of any practical value to them in the future. On 
the contrary, they do see, all around them, that 
people with a smooth line, a charming manner, and 
a couple of parlor tricks, people who are good mixers 
often get themselves elected to office, or sell the fat 
contracts, or hang onto the best jobs. Material suc- 
cess often seems to be entirely disproportionate to 
character, knowledge, and ability. It is easy to be- 
lieve that the only thing that counts is the art of 
persuading others to do your bidding. 

But there is something that might be worth con- 
sidering to those who are inclined to go to either 
extreme. The hard-working student should remem- 
ber that everything is not learned in books, and that 
a knowledge of human nature is a perfectly legi- 
timate and necessary part of life. There’s nothing 
to prevent him for studying people, too, and learning 
what makes their wheels tick. There are mighty few 
jobs where that kind of ability doesn’t help. 

As for the personality boys, “selling yourself” 
may bring you a certain kind of success. Unless it’s 
mixed with something more solid, however, it’s 
likely to be a superficial and temporary kind of suc- 
cess. The most real and satisfying accomplishments 
are made by people who know more about one or 
two things than anybody else. And such a grasp can’t 
be attained in a show window. Hard work alone may 
not always be recognized. But hard work is the basis 
of anything that you yourself can respect. So while 
you’re selling yourself, make sure that you have 
something worth selling. 








CARTOONS of the WEEK 





Herblock in the Cleveland Press 
General Franco is compared to Aladdin who could command 
a jinni to do his bidding. Now, the General has the problem 
of getting “jinni” Mussolini to depart after his job has been 
completed. Britain and France are offering Franco financial 
aid if he will get rid of his Italian and German allies. 
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The cart ist pares the President’s foreign policy to the 
famed “Trojan Horse” that conquered Troy, and refers to the 
Senate’s fears that Mr. Roosevelt’s desire to help European 
democracies may lead this nation down the road to war again. 
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THE MARCH-4a&22.0F EVENTS 





SCHOLASTIC’S WEEKLY REVIEW OF NATIONAL AND WORLD NEWS 





Europe Awaits New Crisis As 
Italo-French Tension Grows 





Reports of French and Italian 
troop movements last week in- 
creased fears that Europe was head- 
ed for another war crisis. Before 
boarding the cruiser Houston for a 
vacation cruise to watch. 
naval maneuvers, Presi- 
dent Roosevelt took no- 
tice of what he called 
“ominous reports” from 
Europe. In two short ra- 
dio speeches, one to the 
San Francisco Interna- 
tional Exposition, Mr. 
Roosevelt warned ag- 
gressor nations to keep 
out of the New World’s 
affairs, and said he might 
have to cut his Carib- 
bean cruise short if the 
foreign situation did not 
improve. 

Observers agreed that 
the Italian-French colo- 
nial borders were, dan- 
ger spots. Since Novem- 
ber 30 the Italian press 
has clamored for control 
of Tunisia and Djibouti, 
capital of French So- 
maliland. More recently, 
the press has accused 
Britain and France of 
attempting to rob Italy of the fruits 
of General Franco’s victory in Spain. 

France’s most drastic move in 
preparation for trouble with Italy 
came when she reoccupied a twelve 
and a half mile strip of arid coastal 
land between French Somaliland and 
Italian Eritrea, retaking an area that 
France had ceded to Italy in 1935 
when an Italo- French friendship 
pact was signed. Since Italy had not 
occupied that land and had de- 
nounced the 1935 treaty as unsatis- 
factory, France was quick to reoc- 
cupy the territory at this time. She 
also sent some troops from Tunis to 
the border between Italian Libya and 
French Tunisia. Italian officials ad- 
mitted to Britain that they had sent 
reinforcements to Libya—a clear 
violation of the recently approved 
British-Italian friendship pact. Italy 
also has called up 150,000 reserves 
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and is ready to have 300,000 in serv- 
ice by Spring. Germany was report- 
ed calling up large numbers of men 
for “special” training. This may have 
something to do with Adolf Hitler’s 
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Brown in the Akron Beacon Journal 


THE MERRY-GO-ROUND GOES ’ROUND 


pledge in his February Reichstag 
speech of support for Italy. 

Spain’s ordeal by fire appeared 
about to end last week when Spanish 
Loyalist officials asked Britain and 
France to negotiate their surrender 
on the sole condition that there 
should be no reprisals against former 
government fighters and sympathiz- 
ers. But General Franco’s govern- 
ment was balky on this point. (Schol. 
Feb. 25, p. 13-S.) Britain and France 
also rushed plans to recognize Franco 
as the legal master. of Spain in order 
to block Italo-German gains in 
Spain. But British-French hopes to 
“buy Franco off” were jolted severe- 
ly by reports that General Franco 
was ready to meet with Mussolini 
and Hitler for a conference in Italy 
to form a common front against the 
democracies in the Mediterranean. 
Another “Munich showdown” looms. 








Refugee Committee Accepts 
Nazi Emigration Proposal 


A new plan to assist Jewish emi- 
gration from Germany has been an- 
nounced by the Nazis and accepted 
by the Intergovernmental Commit- 
tee for aid to German refugees. The 
plan was worked out by Nazi offi- 
cials and George Rublee, American 
director of the Committee. After 
presenting the proposal, Mr. Rublee 
resigned and was succeeded by Sir 
Herbert Emerson. 

Widespread foreign condemnation 
of Nazi anti-Jewish terrorism last 
November, and the drastic drop in 
German sales abroad apparently 
forced the German government to 
change its attitude. Germany’s orig- 
inal plan was to allow Jews to take 
wealth out of the Reich only if it 
were matched by increased foreign 
purchases of German products. This 
would have brought a flow of foreign 
money which Germany badly needs, 
but it was promptly denounced as a 
“ransom” plan. The new proposal 
still is too vague to inspire great 
hopes but it is at least a partial vic- 
tory for the force of world opinion. 

Emigration will be financed by a 
proportion of the Jewish wealth in 
Germany, which will be used to buy 
equipment and other goods for emi- 
grants to take with them. In addition, 
the Refugee Committee will set up 
an international corporation to raise 
$300,000,000 for the colonization of 
refugees. About 150,000 Jewish wage 
earners will be 
allowed to emi- 
grate during the 
next three to 
five years. Their 
dependents — 
numbering 
about 250,000— 
will follow af- 
ter they are es- 
tablished in 
new homes. No 
provision is 
made for the emigration of 200,000 
elderly or infirm individuals. They 
will presumably be allowed to live 
peaceably in Germany. But the Nazis 
add this menacing statement—“un- 
less something extraordinary occurs 
such as an attempt upon the life of 
a Nazi leader by a Jew.” N. Y. Her- 
ald Tribune Columnist Dorothy 
Thompson wonders what the Ger- 
man government would have 
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‘ thought if America had imprisoned 
and persecuted all German-Ameri- 
cans because a German murdered 
the son of Charles A. Lindbergh. 

A further relaxing of Nazi restric- 
tions on the Jews was noted in the 
statement that, pending emigration, 
those fit to work will be allowed to 
seek employment. But even this con- 
cession is limited by the remark that 
Jews will be “segregated” from non- 
Jews working in the same establish- 
menis. 

But even if emigration of Jews is 
speeded, the big question remains— 
Where will they be settled? Projects 
for admission of 100,000 emigrants 
to the Dominican Republic and of 
1,000 refugees annually to Mindanao 
island in the Philippines are in the 
preliminary stage. The United States 
is admitting only 27,000 refugees a 
year, has extended the visiting per- 
mits of others, and is working with 
British experts who are surveying 
the possibilities of colonizing British 
Guiana, in South America. However, 
there is little good territory left for 
colonization, and the problem may 
remain unsolved unless Britain, 
France, the United States, Soviet 
Russia and Canada cooperate. 





Wide World 
A Typical Street Scene in Tunis 


Belgian Premier Upset by 
Flemish-Walloon Struggle 


Bitter clashes between French- 
speaking Walloons and the Flemish 
Nationalists threatened last week to 
divide Belgium between these two 
language groups. Premier Paul- 
Henri Spaak’s Cabinet was forced to 
resign as a result of this quarrel, 
which concerns not only the Wal- 
loon-Flemish clash but the old dis- 
pute over “activism.” 

During the occupation of Belgium 
by the Germans in 1914-1918, the 








so-called Activists among the Flem- 
ings tried to make friends with Ger- 
many in order to win self-govern- 
ment rights. Other Belgians there- 
fore considered the Activists as 
traitors, and when Belgium’s inde- 
pendence was restored in 1918 a 
merciless drive on Activists was 
started. Finally,-in 1937 a law was 
passed to halt these persecutions and 
the Belgian government sought to 
wipe out the controversy over the 
Activist issue, and meet the demands 
for equal rights for Flemings. But 
when Dr. Adrian Martens, an Acti- 
vist, recently was appointed by the 
Government as a member of the 
Royal Flemish Academy of Medi- 
cine, the resulting uproar forced Pre- 
mier Spaak to resign. Former Pre- 
mier Henri Jaspar failed in his at- 
tempt to form a new Cabinet to run 
the government, and a few days 
later he died. Then, King Leopold 
asked M. Pierlot, a leader of the Wal- 
loon Roman Catholics, to form a 
Cabinet. 

A Flemish united front is now in 
the making. All Flemish political 
parties, including the Roman Catho- 
lic, Socialist, and Flemish National- 
ist, will combine to demand cul- 
tural rights for Flanders. To begin 
with, they want the Belgian govern- 
ment to divide the Ministry of Edu- 
cation into a Flemish and a Walloon 
section. As a part of its efforts. to 
placate the Flemish movement, the 
Government recently changed the 
names of a number of cities from 
French to Flemish. Thus Ypres 
(famed during the World War) be- 
came Ieper, Louvain became Leu- 
ven, Mons became Bergan, and 
Grammont became Geeraardsberger. 


Governments Are Anxious to 
Influence Election of Pope 


The Sacred College of Cardinals, 
which met in Rome on March 1, to 
elect a successor to Pope Pius XI, has 
been bombarded by European states- 
men who hope to influence the elec- 
tion. (Schol., Feb. 25, p. 7.) 

Germany and Italy hope a pro- 
Fascist Pope will be elected. The 
German envoy, Dr. Carl-Ludwig von 
Bergen created something of a sen- 
sation when he hinted in a speech to 
the Sacred College that a pro-Fas- 
cist Pope should be elected in the 
interests of world peace. The sugges- 
tion was coldly received by the Col- 
lege. 

In the past, all efforts to figure out 
who will be the next Pope have 
failed. But many observers expect 
the College to elect an Archbishop 
who has concerned himself exclu- 
sively with religious affairs and has 
ignored political events. 








Mussolini Missed 


The eighth attempt on the life of 
Premier Mussolini since his rise to 
power in 1922 was foiled last week, 

At first, Italian officials said the 
shooting of a detective near Musso- 
lini’s home was merely the act of a 
madman whom the officer tried to 
quiet. Later, the Government said 
the prisoner admitted that he was 
waiting for Mussolini to appear. 





Anti-Jewish Premier Finds 
Out That He Is Jewish 


Premier Bela Imredy, the father 
of a bill to exclude Jews from Hun- 
garian political and business life, re- 
signed last week under peculiar cir- 
cumstances. He discovered that he 
was himself of Jewish descent! His 
mother’s grandfather was born a Jew 
and was baptized a Christian at the 
age of 7 in 1814. Imredy, however, 
told his followers that he still fa- 
vored the exclusion of Jews from 
public life, though he no longer con- 
sidered it proper that he should lead 
the government. 

Count Paul Teleki was then named 
Premier of Hungary and began the 
difficult task of selecting a Cabinet 
that could withstand the political at- 
tacks of the rampant Hungarian 
Nazis. They demand the passage of 
the anti-Jewish measure, although 
conservative and liberal leaders ar- 
gue that it violates the Hungarian 
Constitution 
which establishes 
equality of rights 
for all citizens. 
While Imredy 
was Premier he 
adopted several 
Nazi proposals, 
including the an- 
ti- Jewish mea- 

Momtor sure and a pro- 
TELEKI gram to divide 
land among the 
landless peasants, in order to pre- 
vent the Nazis from gaining more 
popular support. Imredy also tied 
Hungary to the Italo-German-Japa- 
nese anti-Communism pact because 
Hungary depends on Germany as a 
market for many of her products. But 
at the same time the former Pre- 
mier sought to keep Germany and 
the Hungarian Nazis from dominat- 
ing the country. 

The new Hungarian government 
is expected to modify the anti-Jew- 
ish law because it is well aware 
that marriages between Hungarian 
Christians and Jews have been fre- 
quent, and since many Jews are 
leaders in Hungarian business and 
industry an anti-Jewish law would 
upset the nation’s economy. 
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| House Passes Defense Bill; 


“Isolationists” 


Remain Critical 





Congress moved ahead swiftly last 
week with President Roosevelt’s 
emergency national defense pro- 
gram, but his foreign policy con- 
tinued to draw bitter attacks. (Schol., 
Feb. 18, p. 7.) 

The President’s design for defense 
was approved by a vote of 367 to 15 
in the House of Representatives and 
sent to the Senate, which is expected 
to view it more critically. However, 
the program is generally popular 
among both Republicans and Demo- 
crats and is expected to pass with- 
out much trouble. It will increase the 
army air force’s number of planes to 
5,500; expand the Army Air Corps 
to 45,000 men; spend $23,750,000 
strengthening Panama Canal de- 
fenses; and authorize $34,500,000 for 
Army “educational” orders to school 
private industry in war manufacture. 

Meanwhile, the commotion over 
the sale of military planes to France 
brought renewed demands for Pres- 
ident Roosevelt to lay all his foreign 
policy cards on the table. “Isolation- 
ist’ Senators revealed that the Pres- 
ident allowed France to buy planes 
here over the objections of army offi- 
cers, who protested that the French 
order might retard their own expan- 
sion plans. They demanded a check 
on the President’s power to authorize 
sales of military planes. Others, how- 
ever, defended the deal as an aid to 
peace because it clearly warned Ger- 
many and Italy that America would 
aid Britain and France if the fascist 
nations started a war in Europe. 

The criticism of aid to France has 
stalled Administration plans to 
change the Neutrality Act. President 
Roosevelt criticized it in January as 
“uneven” and “unfair” because it 
tended to punish the victim along 
with the aggressor in a war. Last 
week Senator Thomas (D. of Utah), 
a member of the Senate Foreign 
Relations Committee, introduced 
amendments to the Act which would 
give the President about what he 
wants. They would permit him, if 
Congress consented, to allow ship- 
ments of munitions te a nation at- 
tacked, while forbidding them to ag- 
gressors. Senator Clark (D. of Mo.), 
another member of the Senate Com- 
mittee, said he thought the Senate 
would reject any such attempt to 
give the President a freer hand in 
foreign affairs. 

Other phases of the President’s 
defense program moved ahead last 
week. The House Naval Affairs Com- 
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mittee unanimously approved the 
$68,400,000 naval base expansion 
plan. Even the $5,000,000 item for 
developing an air base on Guam was 
approved, although many Congress- 
men look upon it as a dangerous af- 
front to Japan. However, the Guam 
question is certain to cause trouble 
later because it involves our whole 
Far Eastern policy. Is Guam to be 
used in the defense of the Philip- 
pines? These Islands are to become 
independent in 1946, but a new bill 





off all deposits up to $5,000. Investi- 
gations showed that 148 of the 39,- 
000 accounts showed deposits of $10,- 
000 or more, and about 250 others 
had $5,000 or more. Since over 
$2,000,000 was withdrawn from the 
bank and its branches during the 
three days before it closed, only a 
few depositors are expected to lose 
much money. 

The FDIC (Federal Deposit In- 
surance Corporation) was estab- 
lished by the Roosevelt Administra- 
tion in 1933 to safeguard people’s 
savings and increase their confidence 
in the nation’s banks. The FDIC le- 
vies a tax of one-twelfth of one per 
cent on the deposits of the 13,700 
banks that are insured, obtains other 
income from investments in Federal 
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Part of the crowd in front of the New Jersey Title Guarantee & Trust Company. The 
bank closed its doors because it couldn’t raise cash on frozen real estate assets. 


introduced in the Senate would pro- 
vide economic ties (trade benefits) 
for the Philippines until 1961. Offi- 
cials say the bill merely seeks to help 
the Filipinos establish a sound econo- 
my after 1946. But if we retain trade 
ties with the Islands we probably 
mean to defend them, too, if neces- 
sary. If this is not the case, critics 
want to*know why we propose to for- 
tify Guam, which is hundreds of 
miles west of our strongest Pacific 
outpost—Hawaii. 


FDIC Protects Depositors 
As Jersey City Bank Fails 


During the dark depression years 
from 1930 to 1933 banks throughout 
the nation were forced to close their 
doors, and milling crowds of anxious 
depositors were a frequent sight. 
Last week, when the New Jersey Ti- 
tle Guarantee and Trust Company 
closed its doors, the contrast between 
1930 and 1939 was very noticeable. 
Only a few curious people stood in 
front of the bank and no anxious 
crowd gathered. Few people worried 
because the FDIC was ready to pay 











government bonds, and also sells the 
properties of insured banks that are 
forced to close. 

Depositors of the closed New Jer- 
sey bank will receive $18,000,000 
from the FDIC in a few days, but this 
payment hardly makes a dent in its 
reserves. The FDIC has a surplus of 
$130,000,000 resulting from an ex- 
cess of income over expenses and 
losses up to January 1, 1939. 


The President’s Week 


Before leaving on a Caribbean 
cruise to observe the navy’s war ma- 
neuvers, and recuperate from an at- 
tack of grippe, President Roosevelt 
discussed business conditions with 
newspapermen. 

He assured them that businessmen 
need not fear higher taxes to carry 
out the New Deal’s program, and 
added that every effort is being made 
to cooperate with them. 

The President’s attitude toward 
reporters was in sharp contrast to a 
recent press conference when he de- 
nounced papers for printing “pure 
bunk” about America’s foreign pol- 
icy. 






























































Monopoly Committee Probes 


Insurance Company Power 
Over 64,000,000 Americans, or 
about one out of every two persons 
in the country, are insured by the 
nation’s life insurance companies. 
The 308 companies have combined 
wealth of $27,750,000,000—equal to 
about two-thirds of the national 
debt. The 49 largest companies own 
11 per cent of the bonds issued by the 
Federal government and are heavy 
investors in industry, railroads, city 
real estate and farm lands. The above 
facts, proving what a 
tremendous influence 
insurance companies 
have on this nation’s 
business, were recently 
announced by the Tem- 
porary National Eco- 
nomic Committee. This 
Committee — known as 
the Monopoly Investiga- 
tion — was established 
last year by Congress to 
study big business and 
determine the good as 
well as the bad features 
of business bigness. 
(Schol., Dec. 17, 1938, 
p. 9—Is Monopoly the 
Big Bad Wolf?) 

First, the Committee 
members — representing the House, 
Senate and Federal government de- 
partments—studied the nation’s pat- 
ent laws, which are intended to en- 
courage inventions by protecting the 
ideas of inventors. Evidence was 
found that large corporations 
“pooled” patents and restricted their 
use in order to prevent competition 
from rivals. But the general conclu- 
sion was that the patent laws were 
fairly satisfactory, although some 
changes will be recommended to 
tighten up “loop-holes” in the laws. 
The Committee now is studying the 
nation’s insurance companies to de- 
termine what influence they exert 
on American business and industry. 
Should insurance company growth 
be limited to prevent them from ex- 
erting too much control over busi- 
ness? Should Federal officials exer- 
cise greater control? ‘ 

An example of how insurance 
companies affect the public has been 
cited by John T. Flynn, N. Y. World- 
Telegram writer. A study of the na- 
tion’s hard-pressed railroad indus- 
try shows that insurance companies 
have about $12 out of every $1,000 of 
their assets (wealth) invested in 
railroad bonds. Many of these bonds 
no longer pay interest because the 
railroads cannot afford to pay it. To 
make up this loss, insurance compa- 
nies have had to increase the pre- 
miums they charge policy holders. 
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Interesting information was also 
obtained from the Metropolitan Life 
Insurance Company — the second 
largest American corporation with 
27,000,000 policy holders (American 
Telephone and Telegraph Company 
is the largest corporation). Chair- 
man Frederick H. Ecker told the 
Committee that Metropolitan was a 
“mutual”? company because its pol- 


icy holders shared all profits and 


were allowed to vote for the direc- 
tors. Several Metropolitan agents said 
that during elections of directors they 
were given ballots for their clients to 


Harris 4 Ewing 


These special investigators give monopoly inquiry the 
‘low-down’ on the importance of insurance companies. 


sign. Since they were not paid for this 
work, they said, they usually wrote in 
their client’s name. Metropolitan re- 
plied that this practice was not wide- 
spread. The Committee agreed that 
it probably was not generally used, 
but Chairman W. O. Douglas of the 
Securities and Exchange Commis- 
sion pointed out that in thirty years 
of Metropolitan elections there never 
had been a rival slate against the di- 
rectors nominated by the company. 


Parties Rally Forces 
For 1940 Campaign 


Republicans and Democrats al- 
ready are strengthening their battle 
lines in Congress and throughout the 
nation in preparation for the 1940 
Presidential election. 

Democratic leaders in the House 
called a recent caucus in an effort to 
splice the dangerous split between 
conservatives and New Dealers, and 
gain closer cooperation with the 
President. In the first six weeks of 
Congress the President has received 
two severe setbacks. First, the cut- 
ting of his $875,000,000 WPA appro- 
priation. Second, the Senate rejec- 
tion of the nomination of Floyd H. 
Roberts of Virginia to the Federal 
court (Schol. Feb. 25, P. 9). 

Pointing out that Republicans 
have decided on a course of action in 
the House, and have stuck to it 








leaders demanded that their follow- 
ers in the House use the same proce- 
dure. They warned that i102 Demo- 
crats were elected in 1938 with less 
than a 10 per cent majority in their 
districts, and they would lose their 
jobs in 1940 unless they stood to- 
gether against the Republicans. Anti- 
New Dealers replied that the Presi- 
dent should show a greater desire to 
cooperate rather than expect them to 
do all the cooperating. 

Meanwhile, the Republicans were 
celebrating the birthday of Abraham 
Lincoln, their first President. Lin- 
coln Day dinners were held through- 
out the nation, and the National Re- 
publican Club’s 53rd annual gather- 
ing in New York City presented a 
strong array of speakers. Former 
President Hoover, National Chair- 
man John D. M. Hamilton, and Gov- 
ernors Carr of Colorado, Heil of Wis- 
consin, Bushfield, of South Dakota, 
Fitzgerald of Michigan, and others, 
lashed out at the New Deal and 
promised that the 1938 election gains 
would be concluded in 1940 by a 
complete Republican comeback. 


DISSENTER 


Conservatives hit the roof of the 
United States Senate Chamber when 
President Wilson nominated Louis D. 
Brandeis to the Supreme Court 23 
years ago. The 
“Boston people’s 
lawyer” was de- 
nounced as “too 
liberal” and a 
friend of “dastard- 
ly” labor unions. 
He was approved 
by the Senate only 
after a bitter five 
months’ struggle. 

Last week Justice 
BRANDEIS Louis D. Brandeis, 
first member of the Jewish race to sit 
on our highest court, retired at 82 amid 
tributes from the whole nation. 

During his early years on the court, 
Brandeis joined his friend, Justice Oli- 
ver Wendell Holmes, in many opin- 
ions, and the phrase: “Brandeis and 
Holmes dissenting’ became famous. 
Today, Justice Brandeis’ dissenting 
opinions have become the majority 
opinions of the court. His retirement 
will not affect the New Deal’s majority 
since President Roosevelt will be able 
to appoint his fourth justice to the 
court. 

The Justice’s parents were German- 
Jewish emigrants who fled the revolu- 
tions of 1848. He was educated in his 
native Louisville, Kentucky, and 
worked his way through the Harvard 
Lew School. Brandeis made a good 
living practicing law in Boston and 
then lined up with consumers and la- 
bor to obtain better living and work- 
ing conditions. Throughout his service 
on the court, Brandeis worked hard 
and lived quietly. 
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"The Russo-J apanese Duel for Empire 


Far East Crisis Has Close Relation to Events in Troubled Europe 


nese clashes along the vague- 

ly drawn Soviet-Manchukuo 
porder has turned world attention 
from uneasy Europe to the war-torn 
Far East. Will Japan tackle Russia 
while still at war with China? And 
will Russia risk such a war while her 
long-time enemy, Germany, talks of 
a “Push to the East” into the Russian 
Ukraine? 

The above questions also interest 
other nations: China—the victim of 
a Japanese invasion; Britain and 
France — annoyed by the Japanese 
seizure of Hainan Island; (Schol., 
Feb. 25, p. 7) and the United States 
—which has protested Japan’s at- 
tempt to close the “open door” of 
China. Japan’s Hainan advance may 
be considered an answer to Ameri- 
can plans for the fortification of 
Guam Island as a Pacific outpost. 
Hainan also is only 750 miles from 
the Philippines, which will remain 
under United States protection until 
they are granted full independence 
in 1946. 

Military observers in the Far East 
hold that the recent clashes along the 
northwestern border of Manchukuo 
mean no more than hundreds of oth- 
ers since 1934, but any one of them 
could have been expanded into war 
if that had been desired. Since Ja- 
pan is deeply involved in Central 
and South China against a foe that 
shows no signs of giving up the bat- 
tle, a war with Russia seems out of 
the question. However, such a war 
would provide a good excuse for the 
withdrawal of most of Japan’s ex- 
peditionary forces from South and 
Central China without “loss of face” 
—or prestige — which is considered 
very important by the Japanese war 
lords. And officials recently warned 
foreign correspondents to be pre- 
pared for “big news from Manchu- 
kuo before long.” 


Quarrel Over Fishing 


Last week, a dispute about Japa- 
hese fishing rights in Russia’s Far 
Eastern waters brought threats of 
force from Japan’s leaders. The Jap- 
anese Parliarhent adopted a resolu- 
tion demanding “swift... action, not 
stopping at force . . . to protect the 
nation’s rights and interests. .. .” 
One speaker said the nation demands 
an end to weak - kneed diplomacy. 
“Look at Italian and German di- 
plomacy. Today is an era when might 
is right.” 

The dispute centers about fishing 


A sec series of Russo-Japa- 
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N. Y. Times 


This map shows the principal industries of Japan and her puppet state of Manchu- 
kuo. It also shows some of the causes and places of conflict between Japan and 
Soviet Russia. Note particularly the Japanese fisheries off the Siberian coast. 


rights in waters which are a source 
of Japanese food. Some 30,000 Japa- 
nese fishermen are engaged in the 
fisheries off the Siberian coast and 
the value of output is between $13,- 
000,000 and $15,000,000 every year. 
Japan claims that Russia wants to 
curtail these rights “for military rea- 
sons,” and Japanese officials insist 
that fishermen will continue to op- 
erate in Siberian waters whether 
Russia allows them to or not. In 1936 
the Russian and Japanese govern- 
ments were ready to conclude a long- 
term agreement on the fishery ques- 
tion. Then the anti-Communism pact 
between Japan and Germany was 
announced. Resenting this pact, 
which is considered a threat to its 
security, the Russian government re- 
fused to conclude any long - term 
agreement, and Japanese fishing has 
been continued from year to year 
after much haggling over terms. 
During the present negotiations both 
sides appear to believe that the fish- 
eries question is not likely to bring a 
war. But it is obvious that Russia in- 
tends to use Japan’s need of the fish- 
eries as a bargaining point, and Ja- 
pan fears that she will have to make 
a hard bargain. At the same time, 
Russia seems determined to drive 
Japanese interests out of Soviet ter- 
ritory and there is a systematic ef- 
fort to hamper Japanese oil opera- 





tions in the northern (Russian) half 
of Sakhalin Island. These conflicts, 
plus the fisheries dispute and the 
Soviet - Manchukuo border clashes 
make a real war a distinct possibil- 
ity. Russia—expanding and modern- 
izing its nation—has marched east 
to the Pacific. Japan has expanded 
westward into China, and ringed the 
Soviet border with fortifications. She 
views Communist Russia as a threat 
to her capitalist system of private 
property, and Japanese leaders have 
matched Germany and Italy in vig- 
orously denouncing the Communist 
menace while smashing all radical 
movements at home. 


Two Expanding Empires 

Russia first crossed the Ural moun- 
tains into Asia toward the end of the 
sixteenth century. By 1637 a small 
band of Cossacks had reached the 
Pacific. The old imperial Chinese 
government resisted Russian ad- 
vances to the south and in 1689 a 
treaty was signed restricting Rus- 
sia’s expansion. But years later, in 
1858, Russia took advantage of a war 
which England and France were 
waging against China for commer- 
cial and diplomatic privileges, to 
seize the left bank of the Amur river 
and establish the port of Vladivostok. 
As the nineteenth century drew to a 
close, the era of European penetra- 
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tion of China began. Britain, France 
and the United States cloaked their 
aims behind such terms as “leased 
ports,” “economic concessions,” and 
“international settlements.” The 
Russians copied these methods and 
pushed into Manchuria. But in 1894, 
Japan defeated China and seized Ko- 
rea. She also attempted to seize Port 
Arthur, but Russia prevented this 
with the aid of France 
and Germany. Two years 
later China permitted 
Russia to build a rail- 
road across Manchuria, 
and Japan’s advance ap- 
peared completely 
blocked. When the Box- 
er rebellion against for- 
eigners in China broke 
out in 1900, Russia sent 
a force to guard the Chi- 
nese Eastern Railway 
and was slow about 
withdrawing it. Japan 
protested strongly, and 
the Russo-Japanese War 
of 1904-05 followed. 
This unexpected Japa- 
nese triumph cost Rus- 
sia heavily, and the 
World War collapse of 
the Russian Imperial 
government further 
weakened that nation’s 
hand in the Far East. 
After the Russian Revo- 
lution, however, the new 
Soviet government re- 
gained some of these 
losses by winning the close coopera- 
tion of Outer Mongolia, an indepen- 
dent state which has a Communist 
form of government. 

Japan claims today that she is try- 
ing to save China from Communism, 
but T. A. Bisson in Foreign Policy 
Reports states: “Since 1927 the Com- 
munist movement in China has... 
received little direct aid from Russia. 
Japan’s argument would have more 
weight if she had lent assistance to 
General Chiang Kai-shek during his 
long struggle with the Chinese Com- 
munists from 1930 to 1936. Instead, 
she chose that period to seize Man- 
churia and advance into North China, 
until the growing menace of Japa- 
nese aggression to China’s national 
existence finally induced General 
Chiang Kai-shek’s government and 
the Communists to lay aside their 
quarrel and join in a common de- 
fense of their country. Japan’s real 
aim has apparently been to seize Chi- 
nese territories rather than to fight 
Chinese communism.” And she has 
ignored the Nine Power Treaty of 
1922, in which she agreed to respect 
China’s territorial rights. 

Naturally worried by Japan’s 
steady advance into China, Russia 
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signed a treaty of non - aggression 
with the Chinese government in Au- 
gust, 1937, shortly after the present 
Sino-Japanese conflict began. Per- 
sistent Soviet- Japanese tension 
marked the early months of 1938. Ja- 
pan protested Russian aid to China, 
and Russia protested the failure of 
Manchukuo—Japan’s puppet state— 
to meet the last cash payment due on 





REACHING OUT 


the Chinese Eastern Railway, which 
the Soviet government sold in 1935. 
Then in August, 1938, serious fight- 
ing broke out along the Tumen river 
and at Changkufeng hill. An esti- 
mated 550,000 Russian troops from 
Field Marshal Vassili Bluecher’s Far 
Eastern Army faced 450,000 Japa- 
nese troops and it looked as if an un- 
declared war had started. But Japan 
received only words of sympathy 
from Italy and Germany—her allies 
in the anti-Communist pact—so she 
sought a peaceful settlement of the 
border clash rather than risk a sin- 
gle-handed fight with Russia. 
Following the British-French sur- 
render at Munich, Japan increased 
her efforts in China. Canton, impor- 
tant southern port, was captured, 
giving British interests in Hong 
Kong a severe blow. And now that 
Britain and France are harassed by 
further Italo-German intrigues and 
threats, Japan feels free to act again. 
The fact that France did no more 
than protest the occupation of Hai- 
nan Island, together with Russia’s 
fear of Germany’s future moves may 
encourage Japanese militarists to 
risk a war with Russia if necessary. 
Recent reports say that the Italo- 


. 


German-Japanese anti-Communism 


pact may be expanded into a military 
alliance. In return for this the Ger. 
mans and Italians expect trade priy. 
ileges if Japan defeats China. 

Rumors also say that Germany, 
Italy and Japan may make a deter. 
mined bid for world power within a 
few months. Germany would strike 
for the Russian Ukraine; Italy would 
invade Tunis and enforce her colo- 
nial demands on France; and Japan 
would attack Russia on the east in 
order to keep the Soviet army busy 
on two widely separated fronts. But 
there are several points to consider 
which may alter the above picture: 

1. Germany is hard-pressed finan- 
cially and needs to increase her 
world trade. 

2. In order to protect her western 
border, Russia may offer Germany 
much-needed trade concessions (ex- 
changes of Russian grain for German 
machinery would greatly aid both 
these nations.) A clue to Russian pol- 
icy was found recently in the finan- 
cial pages of the N. Y. Times. A story 
declared: “It appears that Russia is 
giving Italy and Germany access to 
oil supplies which might prove vital 
to them in a war with Britain and 
France. The new policy is believed 
to be the direct result of the Munich 
agreement last September.” Britain 
and France made their peace with 
Hitler, hoping that he would let 
them alone while he turned his at- 
tention to Russian territory. Russia 
—isolated in Europe—may patch up 
her quarrel with Germany in order 
to be free to handle Japan. 

3. Russia’s readiness to fight Ja- 
pan last August convinced Japan’s 
leaders that the morale of her Far 
Eastern army was good in spite of 
recent political purges. 

4. Furthermore, Russia’s willing- 
ness to settle border clashes peace- 
fully indicates a desire to maintain 
peace. She sympathizes with China, 
but will not necessarily fight Japan 
as long as Japanese armies don’t 
menace Siberia too much. 

5. At present, Japan’s drive in 
China is southward toward British, 
French and American interests, rath- 
er than northward toward Russian 
Siberia. 

6. Japan’s war lords think this 
showdown must come. They say Rus- 
sia, not China, is their real enemy. 
But so long as China’s armies keep 
nearly a million Japanese troops 
busy on a front thousands of miles 
long, Japan’s financially hard- 
pressed government would prefer to 
delay a Russian test. However, Japa- 
nese militarists have tightened theif 
grip on the home government and 
may force its hand against Russia in 
spite of the odds. 
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Four Walls and a Roof 


How Can We Provide a Good House for Every American? 


4 NHERE’S no place like 
home!”’ How often that has 
been said! How often all of 

us have experienced its meaning 
when we are away from home! De- 
nied the companionship of loved 
ones “back home’”’ we feel lonely, in- 
secure. 

There is no doubt that of all the 
possible ways of increasing the 
feeling of security in a family 
there’s no better one than see- 
ing to it that they have a house 
in which to live. By ‘“‘a house,” 
of course, is meant a separate 
building of several rooms, or 
half of a “two-family house,” 
or an “apartment” in a several- 
storied building. 


er 


l. The American Standard 
More than twenty-five years 
ago the National Conference of 
Charities and Correction drew 
up the following list of the 
things that a satisfactory house 
for an American family should 
have: 
“ ..asafe and sanitary home... 
healthful surroundings . . . ample 
and pure running water inside 
the house . . . modern and sani- 


tary toilet conveniences for its 
exclusive use, located inside the 


building . . . adequate sunlight 
and ventilation . . . reasonable 
fire protection ... privacy... 


rooms of sufficient size and num- 
ber to house decently the mem- 
bers of the family . . . freedom 
from dampness. . . prompt, ade- 
quate collection of all waste ma- 
terials. ... These fundamental re- 
quirements for normal living 
should be obtainable by every 
family, reasonably accessible 
from place of employment, at a 
rental not exceeding 20% of the 
family income.” 


2. The Houses Americans 
Could Have Now 

Stated differently every 
American family needs a pri- 
vate house ... a “one-family” 
house (a modern apartment can be 
that, of course) .. . for the sole use 
of that family. It should be large 
enough to give each person a room 
to himself. It should be a healthful 


‘house with modern sanitary conve- 


niences. It should be an attractive 
house, with large and well-propor- 
tioned rooms. It should be surround- 
ed by a lawn and garden, shrubs and 
trees. 

And this kind of really good hous- 
ing could be achieved in our country 


TNational Conference of Charities and Cor- 
eg Cleveland, 1912. Proceedings, pages 
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Each house represents 5 per cent of all dwelling units 


By Harold Rugg, Ph.D. 


Contributing Editor, Scholastic 


here and now if our people were re- 
ceiving the fine standard of living 
which our technical facilities make 
possible. In other words every fam- 
ily could now have a comfortable 





House built by Resettlement Administration to sell for 
about $6,000. Chart below shows housing needs. 


AMERICAN HOUSING CONDITIONS 


(IN 64 CITIES, 1934) 





UNFIT FOR USE 


house if the potential $3,000-$4,000 
a year income were actually pro- 
duced and distributed. Imagine 
houses like that in the accompanying 
picture for every family! Think how 
these would increase the happiness 
and comfort of our population! And 
yet— 


3. The Houses Americans 
Actually Live In 


A few of the American people do 
live in houses as good or better than 
this, but very few—only about 12 
per cent of our people, those with 
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Public Affairs Pamphlet 


annual family incomes of more than 
$2,500. This means only about 3,500,- 
000 families altogether. But we have 
30,000,000 families in America, and 
88 per cent of them cannot afford 
even the modest standard of the 
house pictured. They cannot- even 
manage to rent them! Remember—in 
1936 (the most recent year for which 
we have comprehensive data): 
10,000,000 families had annual 
incomes of less than $750. 
18,000,000 families had annual 
incomes of less than $1,500. 

What fraction of its annual 
income do you think a family 
should spend for rent? The 
usual estimate is from one fifth 
to one fourth. The 10,000,000 
families who receive an aver- 
age of less than $750 a year, 
then, could not pay more than 
$15 a month for rent. The 18,- 
000,000, each with less than 
$1,500 a year income, would 
have to get along in houses 
which rent for less than $30 a 
month. 

Under present conditions, the 
possibility cf our people owning 
houses like that in the picture 
is even more remote. Witness: 

10,000,000 families cannot have 
a $2,500 house. 
16,000,000 families cannot have 
a $3,400 house. 
23,000,000 families cannot have 
a $5,100 house. 
And, do not forget, a really 
“standard” village or town 
house with furnishings for a 
family of four would cost not 
less than $5,000. 


These few examples set “the 
housing problem” of America. 
The facts simply have to be 
faced and faced squarely. As 
matters stand now, in our own 
potentially rich civilization, in- 
deed in the richest civilization 
that the world has ever known, 
the people simply cannot have good 
houses because they do not have 
large enough incomes! 





The Pressing Need 
For Better Homes 


In 1934 the United States Depart- 
ment of Commerce made a careful 
investigation of the houses of 64 
cities. The chart sums up their con- 
clusions. In spite of all efforts at im- 
proving the conditions in the quarter 
century preceding only one-third 
(37 per cent) of the living places of 
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the people could be said to be “in 
good condition.” About 15 per cenit 
needed “major repairs”; nearly half 
(45 per cent) needed “some repairs.” 
About 3 per cent were “unfit for use.” 


Was It Impossible to 
Solve the .Problem? 


As we look back on the housing 
conditions of the half century before 
the World War and of the twenty 
years since, we can see clearly what 
most of those who tried to reform our 
housing failed to recognize—namely, 
the real factors in the housing prob- 
lem. Here they are: 


1. Good houses. 

2. Rents low enough to be within the 
purse range of the low-income families. 

3. Land and building costs low 
enough to permit any “lower-income 
family” to own a house. 

4. But—costs of land and building 
low enough and rents high enough to 
pay an attractive profit to investors 
who build and own new houses. 


These were and still are our hous- 
ing needs: good houses and low rents 
for the people generally, and profits 
for the owners. Can both be secured 
at the same time? A half century of 
history up to the Great Depression 
said: “No — not unless some new 
ways can be found that have not been 
tried.” 


What do you think? Can good 
houses be given to the American peo- 
ple? To give the richer third of our 
people—the richer 10,000,000 fami- 
lies — the standard house is now 
probably possible; within our gen- 
eration it will no doubt actually be 
achieved. Possibly a beginning can 
be made toward giving it to the mid- 
dle 10,000,000 families. But, authori- 
ties say, unless sharp reductions are 
made in building costs and the pur- 
chasing power of the people is mark- 
edly increased, good housing for 
everybody cannot be achieved. 

Let us not dodge the issue! What 
really confronts us? Our earlier arti- 
cles in Scholastic have shown that 
our people could all have an “abun- 
dance” of purchasing power—from 
$3,000 to $4,000 a year (which means 
a renting power of $50.00 to $60.00 a 
month for a family of four). And yet 
more than nine-tenths of the Ameri- 
can people do not get such renting 
power. One drawback—and perhaps 
the basic one—in solving this prob- 
lem is the lack of sufficient money- 
income. 


Why Do Houses 
Cost So Much?_ 


What is holding things up? Several 
things perhaps, but certainly the big- 
gest part of the problem lies in cer- 
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Architect’s sketch of one of the first residential sections built at Radburn, N. J, 
This town was planned to provide lawns, trees, and plenty of space for sunlight. 


tain factors of cost. Decade after dec- 
ade persons concerned with the im- 
provement of housing said: “It sim- 
ply can’t be done. Land and buildings 
cost so much that to give investors a 
fair profit, rents must be charged 
higher than the lower income groups 
can pay.” 

How much should a certain type of 
house cost? No single answer can be 
given which will fit all regions or all 
communities of America. The same 
building will cost several times as 
much in one region or community as 
it will in others. Why? Because the 
costs of land vary greatly .. . the 
costs of materials vary . . . the costs 
of labor vary. . . . Perhaps of all of 
these the'problem of the cost of land 
is one of the most serious. Let us 
study it a bit. 


The Problem of the 
Cost of Land 


Experts say that the lot for a small 
$5,000 house in a town or small city 
should not cost over $500 if it is on 
“unimproved land”—that is, on land 
in which streets, sidewalks, and 
sewer and water pipes have not been 
laid; or $1,000 if it can be said to be 
“improved” land, If a person is to 
build in a rural district the price of 
the land, if bought by the acre, should 
be but a tiny fraction (3 to 5 per 
cent) of the combined cost of land 
and house. 

But the story of the growth of 
cities includes a distressing chapter 
on the exorbitant rise in the prices of 
city land. As businesses concentrate 
in congested centers small plots of 
land become much more desired and 
prices go up. The price of a $500 plot 
becomes $1,000 . . . $2,000 . . . $5,000 
... $25,000—even $50,000 or $100,000 
in the course of a few decades. These 


increases make it impossible for peo- 
ple to build houses there. And “land 
rent” in such a center sends up the 
price and rent of houses, apartments, 
stores or offices—indeed it also sends 
up the height of the building. Busi- 
nesses, forced to pay higher rents, 
pass the charge on to the people, gen- 
erally by raising the prices of their 
goods and services. 


It is clear, then, that the excessive 
cost of land is one factor that has 
made truly low-cost housing difficult 
and in many cases impossible. 


Taxes, Interest, and Other 
Charges on Houses 


But there are other factors. There 
are, for example, taxes that all own- 
ers of “real property” (that is, land 
and buildings and permanent im- 
provements on them) must pay to 
communities to carry on the govern- 
ment. The amount of taxes varies 
from community to community; but 
in general it is about 3 per cent of the 
assessed valuation of the property 
each year. Not what the property cost 
the owner, but the value the commu- 
nity officials, on looking it over from 
time to time, decide it has. Thus if a 
“house” and its lands are assessed at 
$5,000, the taxes are about $150.00 a 
year. 


There are also interest charges to 
be paid quarterly or semi-annually 
if the house is mortgaged. Until re- ' 
cently the interest rate in most states 
was 6 per cent; now some states have 
reduced it to 5 per cent. Suppose that 
on a $5,000 house the owner had paid 
$3,000, and that on the $2,000 mort- 
gage he had to pay interest at 5 per 
cent. That would mean $100.00 a year 
in interest charges alone. 


There would also be annual pay- 
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ments for repairs, painting and other 
maintenance charges. These would 
be small amounts during the first 
few years, but after that they might 
very well run over $100 a year. In 
addition, the house must be insured 
against fire. 

Adding all costs together we find 
that the owner of, say, a $5,000 house 
must pay out in cash not less than 
$300 per year, or $25 per month. Even 
this is not his total annual cost, how- 
ever. To get that we must add what 
he would have received from the in- 
vestment of his original $3,000. As- 
suming only a 3 per cent profit on his 
investment it would have meant $90 
a year to him. Thus his total house 
“rent” cannot be much less than 
$400 per year, or $35 a month. 








What Solutions Have 
Been Offered? 


For some years experts on housing 
have studied this problem, and they 
have seen only two possible solu- 
tions: 


1. That the government should 
help the individual own his own 
house by exempting or reducing 
taxes for a period of years, by 
lending: him money at a low - 
interest rate, by subsidizing 
needed land and materials. 

2. That home owners should join 
together in “cooperatives.” 


Perhaps you are thinking: “Ah, 
the government and cooperatives— 
exactly the same suggested solutions 
that we had in the discussion of many 
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A view of the court of the cooperative apartments built by the Amalgamated Clothing 
Workers of America in the Bronx, N. Y., to provide comfortable, low-cost housing. 


Moreover, if the owner plans to 
rent his $5,000 house he must charge 
enough to get back all of the charges 
he has paid and must pay. In addition, 
he will want to make a profit—per- 
haps 6 per cent on his investment. 
Therefore the person who leases that 
$5,000 house will have to pay about 
$500 a year rent, or $40-odd dollars 
a month. 

Assuming that rent takes one-fifth 
of the annual income of a family, the 
renter of this house would have to 
make $2,500 per year. At the present 
time not more than 10 per cent of the 
American families, 3,000,000 in num- 
ber, make enough to permit them to 
live in even such a modest house as 
this. Eighteen million families could 
not afford to pay more than $20 a 
month rent. — 
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other problems in earlier articles. Yes 
—in the study of one problem after 
another we have found the same de- 
velopment—that when the individual 
person cannot manage things alone 
he must join with others. First, then, 
let us see what the government has 
done, particularly since the start of 
The Great Depression. 


I. The Federal Government 
Goes Into Housing 


1, Exempted Taxes for 
Limited-Profits Enterprises 


Some years before the depression 
the government of New York State 
launched new legislation to help pri- 
vate owners build low-cost houses. 
The 1926 law exempted from taxa- 


tion for twenty years houses built by 





firms that would accept limited prof- 
its. After the City Housing Corpora- 
tion of New York City was organized, 
it planned and built two well-known 
“garden-city” kinds of community— 
Sunnyside on Long Island, New York, 
and Radburn, New Jersey (See il- 
lustration, p. 14-S). As you can see, 
they are attractive suburban com- 
munities of interesting one-family 
houses, large lawns and trees, shrubs 
and gardens. Do they not conform 
to our “American standard?” 

But the sad fact is that, in spite of 
tax exemption (which reduced rents 
20 per cent) and other lowered costs, 
to live in one of these houses requires 
an income of at least $2,500 a year! 
And 90 per cent of our people cannot 
now afford that kind of housing. 


2. Lent Money for 
Low-Cost Housing 


Several times in the past decade 
the federal government has made 
laws which have promoted new low- 
cost housing. First, in 1932, it began 
in a small way to lend money to pri- 
vate or public corporations to build 
city apartments. The aim at that 
time, however, was more to provide 
employment in the building industry 
which had practically come to a 
standstill, than in providing housing. 

Only one loan was made under this 
1932 law and that one failed to give 
the housing that was needed. This 
was for the famous Knickerbocker 
Village in New York City. Previously 
this part of the city had been known 
as “Lung Block’’; 386 families lived 
in fire-trap, unhealthy buildings. 
With the loan of $8,000,000 from the 
federal government the building 
company pulled down these build- 
ings in 1933 and the Knickerbocker 
Village with attractive, light, airy 
apartments, lawns and gardens took 
its place. But the project failed of 
its real purpose because land rent 
and other charges were so high that 
the building company could make 
money only if apartments of four 
rooms rented for approximately 
$50.00 a month. This was, of course, 
twice the amount the old tenants of 
that neighborhood could pay, so they 
moved away and better off ones 
moved in. Only the richest 5 per cent 
of our people—those with family in- 
comes of $3,000 a year—could afford 
to live in Knickerbocker Village. 

Here are two ways, then, in which 
government has attacked the prob- 
lem. It lowered the tax burden of 
those housing companies which at- 
tempted to reduce rents as much as 
possible. And, second, it lent money 
to companies for low cost housing. 

And in addition, it did several other 
things in recent years: 

(Concluded on page 18-S) 
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Bishop James Cannon, Jr., a prominent Prohibitionist, appeared 
before the House Ways and Means Committee in 1932 to oppose 
modification of the XVIIIth Amendment to permit the sale of beer. 


William B. Shearer. 
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Anti-Saloon League 


John T. Taylor David Lasser, 
American Legion Workers’ Alliance 


FOUR PROMINENT LOBBYISTS 


Acme Hu. 


HAT’S Senator So-and-So,” 

said a Washington hostess to 

her out-of-town visitor in 
the Senate waiting-room, “And that,” 
pointing to a man with whom the Sen- 
ator was deep in conversation, “Is Mr. 
Blank, the lobbyist for the Anti- 
Everything League.” 

“Q-oh,” said the visitor, impressed, 
“Is he bribing him now?” 

No, he wasn’t bribing the Senator, 
for lobbyists have long-since aban- 
doned such crude methods. But the 
lobbyist, like the good employee of 
the League that he was, tried to “get 
something” out of the Senator—a 
promise of legislation which would 
help the League. That is the job of a 
lobbyist—to bring pressure on those in 
government in order to influence leg- 
islation. And to win favor for their in- 


After the Veterans’ Lobby obtained the 
passage of the Bonus Bill, the first pay- 
ment was made to Patrick J. Luby, a pa- 
tient at Walter Reed Hospital, Washington. 
Harris € Ewing 
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Clerks in the post office of the House are xepi busy handling 
the constantly growing flood of mail from voters. Lobbies 
help to keep them informed of issues and legislation. 


terests by propaganda among the pub- 
lic. 

The lobbyist is exercising his right 
to petition the government, but usual- 
ly the petitioners are as thick around 
Congress that one President referred 
to them as a swarm of locusts. Six hun- 
dred are listed in the Washington tele- 
phone directory alone. 

They represent the big interests— 
corporations, organized labor, manu- 
facturers, farmers, teachers, power 
trusts, ex-service men, the American 
Legion, the Anti-saloon League and 
many other special interests. The lob- 
byists who serve these interests are 
“lame duck” Congressmen (those who 
lost the last election and are waiting 
to get back in office), lawyers, and 
trained politicians. They know thor- 
oughly all the ins and outs of law-mak- 


These boys are delivering stacks of tele- 
grams to Congressmen from the people 
“back home” who are high-pressuring 
their representatives against certain bills. 
Harris € Ewing 
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LOBBYING: 


THE “THIRD HOUSE” OF CONGRESS 

















ing. And they are experts on all that 
pertains to the interests they repre- 
sent. Their task is two-fold—to win 
the support of the voters “back home” 
in order to impress Congressmen (and 
thus to control elections and shape 
public opinion among the voters). 
Their second duty is to win the favor of 
Congressmen by granting favors. 

Lobbies have been so generally re- 
viled and with so much justice that the 
good they do is less known than the 
bad. As a technical and legislative 
expert, the lobbyist is frequently called 
before a committee hearing on an im- 
portant bill to lend his help in settling 
the complex problems involved in 
drafting any bill. 

Many years ago it was said that the 
powerful lobbies knew the price of 


Many a “lame-duck” Congressman, failing 
of election, lends his experience to a lobby. 


New York Times Magazine 
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Chart by Pictorial Statistics for Government in Action 

(Harcourt, Brace & Co.) 
For the words “Legislator” and “Legislature,” you could substitute 
“Congressman” and “Congress,” on the chart, for lobbyists for the 
groups shown are active wherever laws are in the making. 
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every Congressman who 
could be bought. Today 
probably no lobbyist 
would dare to attempt 




















bribery. He does, how- 
ever, grant social or busi- 
ness “favors” when he 
can. But there are other 
methods of “high-pressuring” legisla- 
tors. One is to persuade the people 
back home to write or telegraph to 
their Congressmen on behalf of what 
the lobby wants. The Black Senatorial 
Investigation of lobbies in 1935 showed 
one flagrant case where hundreds of 
telegrams were faked. 

Perhaps a worse charge than dishon- 
esty is that of selfishness. The lobby 
usually represents a minority. This mi- 
nority wants to get something from 
the government—perhaps at the ex- 
pense of the majority “general wel- 
fare.” Many lobbies bring pressure to 
have tariffs raised or put upon certain 
imports in order to protect American 
industries. This may result in increased 
costs to American consumers. Others 
want subsidies which can only be 
granted by raising the taxes. Others 
want legislation which will ruin com- 
petition. For example, both the chain 
stores and retail store owners long 
conducted active lobbies, both want- 
ing to drive the other out of business. 
Someone else wants to impose on the 
people a restriction of their liberty by 
new prohibition legislation. The Vet- 
erans’ Lobby succeeded in getting 
through Congress the Bonus Bill which 
added a billion dollars to the govern- 
ment’s debts in order that the veterans 
might be paid that sum in cash. 

The most effective remedy for the 
abuses of lobbying has been publicity. 
Beginning with. Massachusetts in 1890 
many states have passed anti-lobby 
laws. Others require that lobbyists 
register with the sergeant-at-arms of 


Courtesy of the World-Telegram 


This cartoon appeared at the time when the Black Com- 
mittee, investigating lobbies, seized utility telegrams. 


Congress or in the state legislature. 
They must give their names, addresses, 
the names of their employers, the 
terms of their employment and their 
salaries. Some states also require that 
the lobbies publish the amounts they 
spend on publicity. The Black Investi- 
gation threw a national spotlight on 
the methods of lobbies. And education 
of a wide-awake public concerning the 
activities of lobbies is the best means 
of curbing their abuses. 


This hotel, the New Willard in Washing- 
ton, has been the scene of many “social 
lobby” activities. 
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Four Walls 


(Concluded from page 15-S) 


— It lent money to home-owners 
who could not pay their mort- 
gages and taxes. 

— It lent money to home-owners 
who wanted to repair their 
houses. 

— It guaranteed the mortgage 
which buyers of new homes 
placed on their property. 

— It actually built “subsistence 
homesteads” and “resettlement 
communities” and rented the 
houses to low-income families. 


II. Cooperative Housing 


But in this same period individuals 
also sought a solution by joining to- 
gether in “cooperatives.” Funda- 
mentally the problem and the co- 
operative solution amount to this: 
The individuals do not have suffi- 
cient money to build a home. But if 
they pool their resources they can 
build a large building and each fam- 
ily can have a home in it. 


“This is exactly what happened in 
the United States in the 1910’s. In 
Brooklyn, New York, in 1916, a group 
of Finns pooled their money and built 
cooperative homes. This was the be- 
ginning of cooperative housing in the 
United States. By 1926 there were 
26 groups which had formed co- 
operative housing societies in Brook- 
lyn. They housed more than 500 fam- 
ilies and their property was worth 
more than $2,000,000. The monthly 
payments of members amounted to 
$12.00 for three rooms, $16.00 for 
four rooms, $20.00 for five rooms. 
The members who could afford stil! 
larger apartments had to pay more. 


Although the movement spread to 
other parts of the United States the 
chief developments were confined 
to the eastern cities. Perhaps the most 
notable example was the cooperative 
buildings built by the Amalgamated 
Clothing Workers of America. This 
union formed a separate organiza- 
tion called the Amalgamated Housing 
Corporation. Through it, 13 acres of 
land were purchased in upper New 
York City. On it they built five-story 
buildings having more than 300 
apartments with 2 to 6 rooms—more 
than 1100 in all (See page 15-S). 
These were completed in 1927 and 
additional ones were built en added 
land in 1928 and 1929. 


Here, then, is an example of solv- 
ing the housing problem by coop- 
erative effort. Many members of 
the union succeeded in getting low- 
cost, comfortable housing. Only 50 
per cent of the land was used for 

. buildings, which made possible ade- 
quate light and air, attractive gar- 
dens, playgrounds and the like. 
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The 


By Etta W. 


has adopted the swastika as 

Germany’s national emblem and 
so prejudiced us against a beautiful 
and popular decoration for a bit of 
jewelry intended to bring good luck 
to the wearer. 

It is in one sense of the word a fit- 
ting symbol of the Germany which 
Hitler is at present dominating, for it 
is distinctly pagan in its origin, 
though so far as our jewelry is con- 
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4 IS too bad that Adolf Hitler 


cerned, it has never had any religious 
significance and stands only for a 
fanciful sentiment. 

Where did the design of the swas- 
tika originate? That nobody knows. 
When, under the direction of Dr. 
Heinrich Schliemann, the great arch- 
aeologist, excavations were made at 
Hissarlik, near ancient Troy, tombs 
were brought to light on which this 
emblem was pictured. Other exam- 
ples have been found in Corinth, 
where it was used upon ancient coins, 
as well as in Gaza, now Ghuzzeh, in 
Palestine, mentioned in the tenth 
chapter of Genesis. The resemblance 
of the swastika to the well-known 
Greek key motif is interesting. 

Ancient Etruria, in central Italy, 
did remarkable work in pottery and 
sculpture, and remains of her art 
show the same design in ornament. 








But although the movement in the 
United States is more than 30 years 
old, it has made little progress. 


What Is the Solution? 


Here, then, is a brief statement of 
the housing problem today. It is cer- 
tain that a large proportion of our 
people are ill-housed. Moreover they 
do not have enough purchasing 
power for decent housing. And what 
can be done about it? 

Must the income of the mass of 
our people be increased? Must gov- 
ernment play a greater role in solv- 
ing the problem? Will cooperatives 
furnish a way out? Are there other 
ways of solving the problem? 


Mystery of the Swastika 


Schlichter 


In the Orient, we find the swastika 


on Buddhistic inscriptions in India, _ 


and ancient China also used the em- 
blem. 

Transporting ourselves to North- 
ern Europe, we find the swastika 
emblem on rock carvings in Sweden 
and on Celtic stones in Britain. 

Coming to the western hemisphere, 
we learn that the’ American Indians 
used it in their decorations long be- 
fore the coming of the white man, 
even tribes so widely separated as 
those of our own country, of Mexico, 
and Peru. 

That seems to mean that the swas- 
tika as a decorative device, whatever 
it signified, was held in esteem over 
most of the known world, and that in 
prehistoric times. 


With no means of transportation 
among these various peoples, how 
does it come that they used the same 
symbol? Many theories have been 
suggested. Some have thought the 
idea came from the flame of a lamp, 
the flame perhaps blown by the wind, 
since ancient lamps had no globes or 
chimneys. Others have seen in it a 
representation of a flash of lightning. 
A more reasonable explanation 
seems to be that it represents the four 
cardinal points of the compass. 

A modern star-gazer has suggested 
a very pretty theory which sounds 
quite plausible. We know that all 
primitive peoples studied the skies. 
The most familiar constellation in the 
heavens is without doubt the Great 
Dipper, which is always above the 
horizon, swinging round the Pole 
Star, which it encircles every twen- 
ty-four hours. Since our stars rise 
four minutes earlier every night, and 
thus two hours earlier with every 
passing month, the Dipper, which of 
course never sets and so cannot be 
said to rise; nevertheless so shifts its 
position that every three months it is 
at right angles with the position it 
held three months before. The rela- 
tive positions for the different sea- 
sons may be seen in Figure 1. 

The swastika has been modified 
many times, but always with the 
same basic principle. The simplest 
design of all seems to have been the 
one used by the Indians. (See Fig- 
ure 2.) 

If we put the two diagrams togeth- 
er, doesn’t it look reasonable to think 
the star-gazer’s guess was a good one 
—that the four positions of the Dip- 
per, known all over the world, gave 
man the idea of the swastika? 
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Study Community Housing 


Students Should Investigate Local Housing Problems 
As Step Foward Improving Living Standards for All 


ica could be raised to provide 

adequate housing conditions 
for all, but they fall far short of this 
because of insufficient income on the 
part of large masses of our popula- 
tion. As was pointed out in the Jan- 
uary 14 Behind the Headlines sec- 
tion of Scholastic on “America’s 
Pocketbooks,” slums in American 
cities are among the worst in the 
world. 

What is the nature of housing con- 
ditions in your community? Have 
laws been enacted to promote better 
housing? Who enforces these laws? 
What per cent of your population 
lives in houses that you consider de- 
sirable for family living? What per 
cent in undesirable houses? How can 
better housing conditions be at- 
tained? 

These are questions that should 
be given serious attention in both so- 
cial studies and English classes. The 
problem should be approached by 
actual excursions with students to 
view the realities of both good and 
bad housing conditions in the com- 
munity. If there is a government or 
cooperative housing project within 
easy access, it. should be inspected. 
Further information should be ob- 
tained from social agencies, public 
housing agencies, and other govern- 
ment departments. Interviews, let- 
ters, and excursions will constitute a 
major part of the work. 

Figures should be obtained on how 
many families do not have (1) inside 
water connections, (2) private toilet 
and bath facilities, (3) frequent re- 
moval of garbage and refuse, (4) 
sewage connections, (5) electric 
lights, and (6) yard space. Check 
number of rooms per family, num- 
ber of rooms without outside win- 
dows, and number of rooms with 
windows only on an airshaft. 

Nearness to schools, parks, and 


G ice cute b of living in Amer- 


‘ transportation facilities are impor- 


tant.items. Presence of such hazards 
as unprotected railroad crossings, 
through trafficways, and delapi- 
dated, empty buildings should be 
checked. 

As a group project, the class should 
make a large map of the community 
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on which to locate areas of (1) poor 
housing, (2) adequate housing, and 
(3) healthful and comfortable hous- 
ing. The nature of the inadequacies 
should be indicated by colored shad- 
ing and symbols; for example, areas 
lacking sewage connections, electric 
lights, or other facilities and utili- 





Scene from the Paramount picture, One 
Third of a Nation, reviewed on page 30. 


ties should be shaded. Traffic and 
other hazards could be shown by 
symbols; also, the location of schools, 
parks, hospitals, and fire stations. In 
addition to the article on Housing by 
Harold Rugg on page 13-S of this is- 
sue, see the list of reading references 
on this subject at the end of this 
week’s lesson plan (Page 4-T). 


FOR EVERY CLASSROOM 


(Covering material contained in pages 
1-10 and 27-36, common to all editions.) 
TUDOR STORY 

Elizabeth Goudge’s story of royalty, 
Madame Ysabeau (27) should please 
students. Ask them to list the historic 
characters who figure in the story. 

Whose point of view is maintained 
throughout the narrative? What de- 
vice does the author use to give us a 
glimpse into Ysabeau’s past? What 
qualities in Ysabeau’s personality re- 








ACTIVITIES © READING 








flected her royal heritage? Which qual- 
ities were the result of environment 
and experience? 


Explain her sudden change in atti- 
tude toward her stepmother, Jane Sey- 
mour. How was this child able to over- 
come her father’s prejudice? Describe 
the process of self-realization experi- 
enced by Ysabeau. What does this 
story tell you of Henry the Eighth’s 
England? Is the character of the king 
convincingly drawn? 


CARTOONS AND PROPAGANDA 

The selection of cartoons on page 6 
of this issue provides an excellent op- 
portunity for encouraging students to 
analyze and challenge the points of 
view set forth by the cartoonists. As 
we pointed out in the January 7 Scho- 
lastic, cartoons are often the most po- 
tent weapons of the propagandist. And 
since much attention has been given in 
high schools recently to training stu- 
dents in the detection of propaganda, 
the work that cartoonists do in this 
field should not be neglected. 


The effort to associate President 
Roosevelt’s foreign policy with the 
“Trojan Horse” raises a score of ques- 
tions that should provide lively class- 
room discussion. In the first place, the 
United States has sold planes, plane 
patents, munitions, and fuel for the 
war machines of Germany and Japan 
and neither of these powers has hesi- 
tated to use these instruments of de- 
struction on non-combatants and non- 
military objectives in China and Spain. 
(See Eliot Janeway’s “We Arm the 
Dictators” in the February 4 issue of 
The Nation and “We Built the Nazi Air 
Force” by M. M. Fagen in the Novem- 
ber 23, 1938 issue of The New Repub- 
lic.) Yet few of the Congressmen who 
have created such a storm of headlines 
about French plane purchases were 
distinguished as opponents of the ex- 
ports of war materials to Germany and 
Japan which have continued over a 
period of six years. The question there- 
fore arises: what is the real meaning 
behind the sensational dispute over 
the policy of selling planes to France? 
To what extent is it motivated by a 
genuine desire to keep America out of 
war? To what extent, if any, is it a 
mere jockeying for political advan- 
tage and’an attempt to exploit (to the 
President’s embarrassment) the strong 
“isolationist” feeling throughout the 
country? 


VOCATIONS 


How many of your students want to 
go into some phase of the building and 
construction trades? Refer them to 
Careers in Brief (34) as a basis for dis- 
cussion of the qualifications necessary 
for the various branches of the field. 
What effect may “prefabrication” have 
upon this industry? What are some of 
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the best ways of getting training and 
breaking into the building trades? 


NEWS QUIZ 

For discussion of the March of 
Events (7-10). 

Describe the progress of President 
Roosevelt’s defense program. 

What are the outstanding qualities 
and achievements of Justice Louis 
Brandeis? 

How does the FDIC operate to safe- 
guard bank depositors? 

What are the findings of the Monop- 
oly Investigation regarding insurance 
companies? Regarding the nation’s 
patent laws? 

In what ways are Democrats and Re- 
publicans preparing for the 1940 presi- 
dential elections? 

Describe the new plan to assist Jew- 
ish emigration from Germany. 

Trace the conflict between French- 
speaking Walloons and the Flemish 
Nationalists in Belgium from the 
World War to the present clash. 

What is the cause of Premier Bela 
Imredy’s resignation? What modifica- 
tions in the anti-Jewish law is the new 
Hungarian government expected to 
make? 

What are the most recent develop- 
ments in the war in Spain? 


SOCIAL STUDIES 


(Covering material in pages 11-S to 
18-S, as well as other Social Studies 
features in the common sections. ) 


HOUSING 

As an approach to the housing prob- 
lem, see Harold Rugg’s article, Four 
Walls and a Roof (13-S). Consider the 
qualities of a satisfactory house drawn 
up by the National Conference of 
Charities and Correction. Do your stu- 
dents accept this concept or do they 
think it should be revised? 

How much of the family income may 
be reasonably spent for “rent”? Would 
the potential incomes of $3,000 to $4,- 
000 possible in America provide for 
adequate housing? Explain. What is 
the basic reason today for people not 
having good houses? Describe the con- 
dition of houses in the 64 cities inves- 
tigated by the United States Depart- 
ment of Commerce. Name the four fac- 
tors in the housing problem outlined 
by Dr. Rugg. Explain factors of cost 
which complicate the problem. 

What two solutions of the problem 
does the writer suggest? Describe sev- 
eral ways in which the government has 
promoted better housing. What prog- 
ress has cooperative housing made in 
the United States? 

Do you think that good housing 
could be provided for the mass of our 
population? What do you consider the 
best way to bring this improvement 
about? 

Write to such organizations as the 
National Association of Housing Offi- 
cials (1313 East 60th Street, Chicago), 
the National Public Housing Confer- 
ence (122 East 22nd Street, New 
York), and the National Housing Com- 
mittee (Tower Building, 14th and K 
Streets, N.W., Washington, D. C.) for 
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Scholastic Director 
Honored 





Dr. George H. Clapp 


Dr. George Hubbard Clapp, Chair- 
man of the Board of Scholastic Cor- 
poration, was honored recently by 
the presentation of the annual Pitts- 
burgh award of the Pittsburgh sec- 
tion of the American Chemical So- 
ciety. Dr. Clapp, now eighty, has had 
a distinguished career as a scientist 
and industrialist, having gone into 
business as.a chemical engineer in 
his youth, and having become one of 
the founders of the Aluminum Com- 
pany of America which recently 
celebrated the fiftieth anniversary of 
the invention of the Hall process of 
aluminum reduction. He has been for 
many years Chairman of the Board 
of Trustees of the University of Pitts- 
burgh and Chairman of the Museum 
Committee of the Carnegie Institute. 
Among his hobbies are shells and 
coins, of which he has two of the 
finest collections in America. He has 
been a Director of Scholastic since 
1922. 








further information on the nation’s 
housing problem. 


SWASTIKA 
Have your students ever wondered 
how the Nazis came to adopt as a party 
symbol the swastika, which we com- 
monly associate with Indians and other 
primitive or early cultures? One an- 
swer is presented for the widespread 
use of this figurein Etta W. Schlicter’s 
account of The Mystery of the Swas- 
tiea (18-S). With what conditions is this 
symbol most closely associated today? 
What is meant by the statement: “It is 
. a fitting symbol of the Germany 
that Hitler is at present dominating, 
for it is distinctly pagan ii its origin’? 


LOBBYING . 
Students should read this week’s 
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ists and (2) contributions these men 
make to the process of government, 
What groups and special interests do 
lobbyists represent? Describe the two- 
fold nature of their task. 

Point out examples of lobbying 
which have operated against the wel- 
fare of the great majority of the peo- 
ple. What are the most effective reme- 
dies for combatting the abuses of lob- 
bying? 

Watch the newspapers and maga- 
zines for articles and news items about 
lobbying during the present session of 
Congress. Whom do these lobbyists 
represent? What legislation are they 
trying to promote or prevent? Is there 
any attempt to control lobbying in your 
own state legislature? Is it effective? 


RUSSO-JAPANESE CLASHES 

For background material on current 
Russo-Japanese border disturbances, 
refer your students to The Russo-Japa- 
nese Duel for Empire (11-S). List the 
following questions on the board as a 
guide for study and discussion: 

What is the political and economic 
significance of Japan’s seizure of Hai- 
nan Island? How does it menace the 
commercial interesis of Britain, France 
and the United States? 

Name four conflicts of interests 
which make war between Russia and 
Japan a real possibility. 

Describe the dispute about Japanese 
fishing rights off the coast of Siberia. 

What facts can you cite which tend 
to repudiate Japan’s claim that she is 
striving to save China from Commu- 
nism? 

Give reasons why the August, 1938, 
Russo-Japanese border conflict was 
settled peacefully. 

What was the effect of the Munich 
settlement on Japanese aggression? 

Give reasons why Germany, Italy, 
and Japan may make a determined 
drive for world power within a few 
weeks or months. What internal condi- 
tions in all of these countries neces- 
sitates such a bloody adventure? 

On the outline maps of Asia, ask 
students to indicate the locale of (1) 
thé Russo-Japanese fishing dispute, (2) 
the Soviet-Manchukuo border clashes, 
(3) Russian hampering of Japanese oil 
operations. Also, show the location of 
the Chinese Eastern Railway, Soviet 
border fortifications, and Hainan 
Island. 


ENGLISH 


(Covering material in pages 19-E to 
26-E, as well as other English features 
in the common sections. ) 

DRAMA 

The excerpt from the popular Broad- 
way production, What a Life (19-E), 
should amuse students. The problem 
boy is there, the sympathetic teacher, 
the stern principal, the ambitious par- 
ent. After a first reading to get ac- 
quainted with the piece, discuss the 
characterization. Why is the reader 
sympathetic to Henry? Why did he get 
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Problem of Democracy (16-S) to find 
out (1) anti-social practices of lobby. ~ 
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in such a humber of scrapes? Was he 
entirely to blame for his failures? 

Which of the adults in the play wins 
your admiration? Explain. What is 
your personal attitude toward cheat- 
ing in examinations? 


READING SKILLS 

Directions. Read William Dow Bout- 
well’s article, Write We Must (23-E), 
to gain some definite suggestions for 
effective writing. Include the captions 
under the illustrations in your read- 
ing. Watch your teacher for the signal 
to begin. Try to increase the span of 
your visual perception by taking in 
more words at each sweep of the eyes. 

When you have finished, record the 
time and compute your rate. There are 
1,822 words in the article. Check your 
comprehension by writing “True” or 
“False” for the following statements. 

1. Good writing requires self-dis- 
cipline. 

2. There is never more than one cli- 
max in a story. . 

3. There are too many side issues in 
Rockabye Baby. 

4. Good writing is liked by many 
people over a long period of time. 

5. Close contact with reality is de- 
sirable for a writer. 

6. A writer should not intrude on the 
scene unless he is really a part of it. 

7. Similes and metaphors are no 
longer good style. 

8. Weak writing usually reflects poor 
research. 

9. It is unethical to exaggerate in 
writing. 

10. The denouement comes just be- 
fore the climax. 

Key for Scoring. 1. True, 2. False, 3. 
False, 4. True, 5. True, 6. True, 7. False, 
8. True, 9. False, 10. False. 


CREATIVE WRITING 

Budding young authors and writers 
of themes will find effective tips on 
gaining that elusive “audience appeal” 
in Boutwell’s Write We Must (23-E). 
Lead them to study those elements in 
Rockabye Baby which have made it 
popular for generations. Discuss the 
various items Mr. Boutwell suggests 
on the subject of Observation. What 
does he tell you on Organization? 

Read George Campbell’s essay, 
“Warning on Bricks!” in this week’s 
Round Table (26-E) for a boy’s ideas 
on making the most out of words. 

Select one or two points from these 
suggestions on which your students 
feel they need the most improvement 
and ask them to work definitely for 
those effects in a short piece of cre- 
ative writing on some subject related 
to their interests. Some of the best may 
be read to the class and others posted 
where the students can observe them. 
Why not submit a few to Scholastic’s 
Round Table? 


POETRY 

The passing of William Butler Yeats 
means an immense cultural loss to the 
world. A brief discussion of his life and 
work appears in Scholastic’s Poetry 
Corner (25-E). Ask students to discuss 
(Concluded on page 4-T ) 
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OFF THE PRESS 


PUBLIC SCHOOL REPORTS 

Several reports of school superin- 
tendents and boards of education 
have been received recently by Scho- 
lastic. Some brief reviews follow: 
Living and Learning. New Rochelle, New 

York: Board of Education, 1938. 

An interpretation of the work of 
the New Rochelle schools is present- 
ed to the community in this volume 
by Superintendent Harold C. Hunt. 
Emphasis in both photography and 
word is on the product rather than 
the blueprint in education, that prod- 
uct being “the citizenry of tomorrow 
and the heritage of ages past.”” Meth- 
ods by which the needs of youth are 
being met are described. Making bet- 
ter citizens, mastering basic skills, 
providing for good health, interpret- 
ing environment, living for the home, 
learning by doing, enjoying fine arts, 
and adult education — all of these 
are discussed in graphic detail. 


Opportunities. Detroit, Michigan; Detroit 

Public Schools, 1938. 

This 1938 Superintendent’s An- 
nual Report for the Detroit Public 
Schools promotes by pictures and 
text an appreciative understanding 








J. Herbert Kelley Retires 

After almost twenty years as ex- 
ecutive secretary of the Pennsyl- 
vania State Education Association 
and editor of the Pennsylvania 
School Journal, Dr. J. Herbert Kel- 
ley has resigned effective March 1, 
1939. Under his leadership the Penn- 
sylvania State Education Association 
rose from a comparatively small 
group to an organization of 60,000 
members, with the largest member- 
ship in the National Education As- 
sociation. Dr. Kelley proved an able 
editor, as well as an organizer, and 
made of the Pennsylvania School 
Journal one of the leading state edu- 
cational magazines and the one with 
the largest circulation. 

Scholastic especially regrets the 
retirement of Dr. Kelley for he was 
one of our earliest and staunchest 
supporters and advisors, having been 
a consultant of the founder of Scho- 
lastic when the magazine was first 
launched and a helpful and sympa- 
thetic member of the Advisory Board 
ever since. We join the educational 
world in a salute to Dr. Kelley in 
recognition of his effective service to 
the cause of education, and we ex- 
tend to him our best wishes for a con- 
tinuing long life of health and use- 
fulness to society. 

The Editors, Scholastic 


of the work of the schools. Published 
in the style of a newspaper magazine 
supplement, it was made available to 
every home in the city of Detroit. 
Opportunities for youth through vo- 
cational guidance, the social studies, 
occupational training, education of 
the handicapped, visual aids, and the 
arts are some of the items included. 


Cohen, I. David and Ganley, Mary K. 
Careers. New York: Thomas Nelson and 
Sons, 1938. 


The second volume in the series of 
Life-Career Books deals with vari- 
ous types of careers. Its objective is 
to encourage youth to plan for their 
future, through considering voca- 
tional opportunities and planning to 
take the necessary steps for arriving 
at the desired position or job. 


Maerz, A. Shortscript—The Art of Rapid 
Writing. New York: H. L. Linquist Pub- 
lications, 1938. 


A system for rapid writing, Pri- 
mary Shortscript, has been evolved, 
based on a substitution of one-stroke 
characters for the longhand alphabet. 
This system claims to increase one’s 
rapidity at least five times. For busy 
executives, reporters, students, club- 
women,\and others who frequently 
take down notes, it should prove val- 
uable. Abbreviated Shortscript and 
Verbatim Shortscript have been 
worked out for those who require 
even greater speed. The author has 
also planned The A-B-C Touch 
Typewriting System, based upon pi- 
ano virtuoso technic with special ex- 
ercises for making the fingers agile. 








DRAMATICS for 
TEACHERS 


Complete home study course 
will help you do a thorough— Va 
more interesting teaching job. Sr b, 
Covers every phase of histrionic yo 
art. Voice—gestu pressi poise—enun 
ciation—pronunciation . . . you'll find them all 
fully discussed—and more. From this course you 
will secure many intriguing suggestions on new 
approaches to old problems in individual and 
group work, Invaluable in the formation and 
direction of dramatic clubs, forums, etc. Write 
for free booklet. 


THE MODERN SCHOOL OF DRAMATICS 
Dept. SM3, 1767 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 

















Plays that sparkle in every 
line—clever—different—easily 
staged. Wide choice of pro- 
gram material for schools and dramatic clubs. 


T. 8. Denison & Co., 203 N. Wabash, Dept. 4, Chicago 
3-T 
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Lesson Plan 


(Concluded from page 3-T) 


the relationship of Yeats’ poetry to his 
environment and the problems of his 
times. What two elements did he be- 
lieve should be behind good poetry? 
Can you distinguish these qualities in 
the three poems presented? Trace them 
in other Yeats poems from The Col- 
lected Poems of William Butler Yeats 
and Selected Poems, Lyrical and Nar- 
rative by W. B. Yeats. 

Encourage students to find out about 
Yeats’ contributions to the Irish the- 
atre and report to the class. The New 
York Times Book Review Section of 
February 12, 1939, contains an inter- 





esting account. Some of his plays may 
be obtained frem the library for elass 
reading and study. 

WILHELMINA HILL 


HOUSING REFERENCES 

Aronovici, C. and McCalmont, E. Catch- 
ing Up with Housing. 

Bauer, Catherine. Modern Housing. 

Colcord, Joanna C. Your Community. 

Goslin, Ryllis and Omar. “The Housing 
Problem,” Scholastic, May 21, 1938. 

Mumford, Lewis. The Culture of Cities. 

Public Affairs Pamphlet. “Can America 
Build Houses?” 

Scholastic. “Housing” number, May 12, 
1934. 

Society for Curriculum Study. Building 
America, Vol. 1, “Housing.” 

Wood, E. E. Recent Trends in American 
Housing. 










FREE* 


® Alaska 
® Canada 
@ Labrador 
@ Caribbean 
® Hawaii 








@ Mexico 
@ South America 
@ Europe 

@ New Zealand 

® Australia 

@ United States 

@ National Parks 
@ Historic Spots 

® World’s Fairs 

@ Dude Ranches 





250 East 43rd Street, New York, N. Y¥. 


©) Australia and New Zealand. 
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Scholastic’s High School Teacher Travel Bureau 


I would like a free brochure containing information about the following places: 
0 Alaska, {) Labrador, [1] Mexico, () Hawaii, Caribbean, [] South America, 


CANADA: []British Columbia, (J) Banff and Lake Louise, (1) Jasper National Park, 
() Canadian Rockies [J Ontario, [)Saskatchewan, [] Manitoba, [) Alberta, [j Que- 
bec and Gaspe Peninsula, [] New Brunswick, Nova Scotia and Prince Edward 


EUROPE: BRITISH ISLES (England, Ireland, Scotland and Wales) [] CONTINEN- 
TAL EUROPE (Switzerland, Germany, France, Russia, Italy, Belgium, Czecho- 
slovakia) ( SCANDINAVIAN COUNTRIES (Sweden, Norway, Finland, Denmark) 


UNITED STATES: [(J/FAR WEST (California, Oregon, Washington, Nevada). 
CO NORTHWEST (Montana, Idaho, Wyoming, No. Dakota, Se. Dakota, Nebraska, 
Utah, Kansas, Colorado), (] SOUTHWEST (Arizona, New Mexico, Oklahoma, Texas), 
CONORTHWOODS AND MID-WEST (Minnesota, Wisconsin, Michigan, Ohio, In- 
diana; Illinois, Iowa, Missouri), NEW ENGLAND (Maine, Vermont, New Hamp- 
shire, Massachusetts, Connecticut, Rhode Island), [}] NORTHEAST (New York, 
New Jersey, Pennsylvania, West Virginia, Delaware, Maryland, District of Colum- 
bia), ( SOUTHEAST (Kentucky, Virginia, No. Carolina, So. Carolina, Tennessee. 
Arkansas, Mississippi, Alabama, Georgia, Louisiana, Florida). 


Name Se ea dtd oaks poss dkde ab cnewse CO Seweeeeeeeseseseeeseeeeees 


School address SSS SSHSETEEHS FCHEHHSHESHHSESSEHEHHEHEETHEHEHSEEEES ES 


City eeeeeeeee Sc ciicuasicibs oe kee’ gee Coes eee ee eereeeeeeesesesr 


TO TEACHERS 


\ A New Brochure On 


TRAVEL 


® It always pays to know as much as pos- 
sible about the places you plan to visit. 
And now Scholastic—as a special service 
to readers—makes it easy for you to get 
helpful information. Just send for this 
new Travel Brochure for Teachers—a 
valuable aid for any vacation plans. Mail 
the coupon below for your free copy. 
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TEACHERS’ FORUM 
Dear Kditor: 


I.am enclosing card with my order 
for next semester. I placed before the 
students the proposition of the Com- 
bined Edition instead of only the So- 
cial Studies Edition and succeeded in 
a vote of 11 for each of my 5 classes, 
It might be a good idea to send 11 cop- 
ies of one of the January issues so that 
the students who have already voted 
may see what the difference is between 
the 2 editions and then, too, others on 
seeing the Combined Edition may pre- 
fer it. 

I am so grateful to you and your 
staff for the excellent material you 
have presented throughout the years. 
I could use Scholastic several days a 
week instead of one day a week. In 
fact, this year several times I have 
used Scholastic 3 days during the week 
and even then did not cover all the 
material offering profit to students. 

Helen E. Dolley 
Compton (Calif.) Junior College 


Dear Editor: 


So sorry we're late with the check here 
enclosed; 

Alas! did we spoil the dinner pro- 

osed? 

We like our SCHOLASTIC and want it 
well-fed— 

The stomach needs care as well as the 
head. 

Dear Editors, Managers, Ad-men, et al: 

We hope you all et by fair means or 
fowl, 

But in case you went hungry on 
Thanksgiving Day 

Because Central High was slow in her 


pay, 
We trust that for Christmas our tardy 
ten bucks 
Will buy both the turkey plus a couple 
of ducks. . 
Walter L. Bissell 
Central High 
Cleveland, Ohio 


Dear Editor: 


I can’t find the printed card which I 
was to return. I left it on my desk after 
school—and that night it rained! Rain 
in the desert is infrequent. The roof 
leaked and the janitor moved things 
hither and yon and the rain kept rain- 
ing so much that holes were bored in 
the floor. But I want at least 150 cop- 
ies of Scholastic, and I hope to use as 
many as I do this semester. The bonus 
plan is grand. 

Elsie E. Smith 
Thermal, California 


Dear Editor: - 

Your bonus booklet, Watc? Your 
P.Q., is certainly a fine publication. I 
should like to have each of the stu- 
dents in our Teachers’ College have a 
copy. Will you kindly quote price on 
an additional 30? 

Sister M. Jutta 

Alverno Teachers’ College 
St. Joseph Convent 
Milwaukee, Wisc. 

(See this column, last week’s issue.— 
Ed.) ' 
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the high school student, Henry Ald 
* rich, are familiar to audiences not 
only in New York, where the George Ab- 
bott production of Clifford Goldsmith’s 
What A Life has been playing for a year; 
but to theater goers all over the East. 
Many have laughed at and sympathized 
with Henry’s predicaments since the road 
company began its tour last August. 
(Right now it’s playing in Chicago.) The 
Aldrich Family has also been on the air, 
on Kate Smith’s Thursday night program 
with further adventures of the inimitable 
Henry; and now Paramount is making 
the play into a movie, starring Jackie 
Cooper in the role Ezra Stone plays so 
superbly in the New York show. When 
you see the movie you will also see Betty 
Field in the role of Barbara which she 
created. Barbara, you will remember, is 
the girl Henry wants so desperately to 
take to the Spring Dance. She’s president 
of the Junior class, and the author of 
that remarkable school yell: ‘“CEN- 
TRAL! BE GENTLE! BE BRUTAL! BE 
CENTRAL!” 


The excerpts we reprint here are from 
the second act. Henry, who finds it hard 
to tell the truth, is, as usual, in a peck of 
trouble, with more to come. His mother 
has told him that she'll give him the 
necessary two dollars to pay for tickets 
to the Spring Dance if he gets the high- 
est mark in the Roman history examina- 
tion—a condition that makes the future 
black for Henry, whose study periods are 
spent drawing pictures of the faculty. 
Henry hasn’t looked at his history book 
for three weeks, and he knows that 
George, his rival for Betty’s company to 
the dance, is the Bright Boy of the class. 
Another complication arises when the 
school discovers that the band instru- 
ments have been stolen. Things look 
blacker and blacker, but don’t feel too 
sorry for Henry. Everything gets cleared 
up satisfactorily in the last act. 


B' this time the trials and troubles of 


The scene in all three acts is the prin- 
cipal’s office in Central High School. The 
place—any city. Time—the present in 
the Spring. Of the twenty people in the 
east, only a handful appear in the ex- 
cerpts we reprint -here. Besides Henry 
Aldrich, our hero, we have, in order of 
their appearance in this act: 

Mr. Patterson, the history teacher 

Mr. Bradley, the principal 

Mr. Nelson, the assistant principal 

Miss Shea, secretary to Mr. Bradley 

Barbara Pearson, a student 

Mr. Ferguson, who is from police 
headquarters and floats in and out 
throughout the play on the trail of the 
missing band instruments 

Miss Wheeler, the ic teach 

We interrupt the second act along to- 
ward the middle. It’s the morning of 
the fateful:examination in Roman His- 
tory. The test has been given—and taken, 
with the following results: 
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WHAT A LIFE 


Scenes From the Current Hit Play About Good Old Central High 


By Clifford Goldsmith 





Ezra Stone as Henry, and Isla Vaile as 
Barbara in the present New York cast. 


Mr. PaTTEeRSON: Will you listen to 
me? The examination was over at ten. 
At ten-fifteen I was called to the phone. 
It was Mrs. Aldrich—daring to ask me 
if he has passed the highest in his class. 
The highest! (Starts shouting) I tell 
you I refuse to be intimidated by any 
parent no matter what he is president 
of!—(Mr. Bradley tries to break in) 
I’m dictated to every minute of my 
life! You! And the Board of Education! 
And the Legislature! And that clock! 
And now it’s the president of the 
P.T.A. telling me— 

Mr. Brab.ey: That’s enough! (Pause) 
What did you say to Mrs. Aldrich? 

Mr. Patterson: I hung up on her. 

Mr. Brabtey: Then you will write 
her a note of apology—today. And you 
will correct Henry Aldrich’s paper with 
exactly the same care with which you 
correct all the other papers. You know 
the rules as well as I do. 

Mr. Patrerson: The rules! Do the 
rules say anything about my posing 
for a series of portraits? (A sharp 
glance from Bradley) Oh yes—lI’ve 
heard about that! I’ve got one for you, 
too. (He passes Bradley another draw- 
ing) It’s a drawing of a whale with 
glasses. (Points to caption) “Moby 
Bradley.” (To Nelson) You should see 
it. 

Mr. NELSON: I saw it yesterday. I 
thought he caught the angle of the 
glasses rather well. 

Mr. BrapLtey: (Crumples the paper 
and throws it into waste basket) That 
will be all, thank you! 

Mr. Patterson: Am I to assume that 
you’re going to let the boy get away 
with this just because his father— 

Mr. Brapitey: He has already been 
punished! I’ve put him on probation. 
There is nothing more to be said. (Pat- 
terson starts for door down right) If 
he is as hopeless as you make him out, 
sooner or later he’ll hang himself. Un- 
til then I don’t want to hear his name 
mentioned in this office. 

Mr. Patterson: All right, Mr. Brad- 





ley, I'll correct his paper right now, 
and I think it will be a pleasure. 
(Exits.) 


* * * 


A Little Later 

Mr. Brabey: (Off stage as he is en- 
tering) Well, I have far more impor- 
tant matters to discuss than Henry 
Aldrich’s paper. (Enters center and 
crosses to his desk, followed by Mr. 
Patterson) (Nelson enters R.) 

Mr. Patterson: I just wanted to tell 
you that I have examined it. 

Mr. BraDLeEy: I'll take your word for 
it that it was terrible. How much did 
you give him? 

_ Mr. PATTERSON: I gave him ninety- 
six. 

Mr. NELSON: Ninety-six what? 

MR. PATTERSON: Ninety-six per cent. 

Mr. NEtson: Inflation is here. 

Mr. PaTTERSON (to Mr. Bradley): Do 
you have your glasses? 

Mr. BRADLEY: (Putting on his glasses, 
ite at paper) ... Well, what of 
a 

Mr. Patterson: Now look at this 
paper. (Throws another paper on Brad- 
ley’s desk) 

Mr. NELSON: What did he do, take 
the examination twice? 

Mr. BRADLEY: Whose is this? 
(Glances through the second paper) 

Mr. PATTERSON: That one belongs to 
. student by the name of George Bige- 

ow. 

Mr. BRADLEY: (Rings for Miss Shea. 
Tosses the paper to Nelson) Take a 
look at them. 

Mr. PatTerson: If that’s on the 
level, then I teach geometry. (Miss 
Shea enters Right) 

Mr. BRADLEY: See whether you can 
om Henry Aldrich and George Bige- 

ow. 

Miss SHEA: Yes sir. (Miss Shea 
exists Right) 

Mr. NEtson: (Reading) “The Roman 
Empire contributed many things to 
civilization. Architecture, art, sculp- 
ture, literature, the ways of govern- 
ment and daily baths.” (Reading from 
the other paper) “The Roman Empire 
contributed many things to civilization. 
Architecture, sculpture, art, literature, 
the ways of government and daily 
baths.” 

Mr. PATTERSON: And there you are! 
Identical! 

Mr. NELSON: You’re wrong. In this 
one she contributed sculpture and art. 
In this one she contributed art and 
sculpture. Apparently it was done with 
mirrors. 

Mr. BraDLey: Which one finished 
first? 

Mr. PATTERSON: I have no idea. Why 
should George Bigelow even want to 
cheat? (Henry enters center) 

Mr. NEtson: Mr. Bradley wants to 
speak with you. (Sits on bench) 

HENRY: With me? 








Note: In English Edition, pages 11-18 (Social Studies Section) are omitted. ; 18-E 

















Mr. Braptey: Come in here a mo- 
ment ... (Henry crosses to chair) I 
understand you took a history exami- 
nation this morning. 

Henry: Yes, sir. In Roman histcry. 

Mr. BraDtEy: Who sat next to you 
when you took that examination? 

Henry: Well—Harry Wood sat right 
in front of me. And Joe Cameron sat 
on my right side. And I think it was 
Marni Davis that sat in back of me. 

Mr. Braptey: And who, may I ask, 
sat on your left. 

Henry: On my left side? 

Mr. Brapbiey: You have a left side, 
haven’t you? 

Henry: Yes, sir. That was—oh—I 
remember—that was George Bigelow. 

Mr. BraDLeEy: George Bigelow. 

Henry: Yes sir, George Bigelow. 
(He clears his throat and has quite a 
time of it) 

Mr. Braptey: You didn’t by any 
chance receive any help from him in 
this, did you? 

Henry: No sir. Gee whiz, no. 

Mr. Brapitey: (Holding a sheet of 
paper) Would you mind if I should ask 
you a few questions from this examina- 
tion? 

Henry: No sir. 

Mr. BRADLEY: . .. Who was Marius? 

Henry: Marius? ... Marius? ... He 
. .. How do you spell that name, Mr. 
Bradley? . 

Mr. Brabiey: I am not asking you 
how to spell it. I am asking you who 
he was. 

Henry: (Trying to laugh) Yes sir... 
Ah ...He wasn’t a Roman senator. I 
know that.... He... I know—he was 
an officer and liked to proceed into 
battle and he liked to fight .. . In wars 
—you know what I mean? 

Mr. BraDLey: You are sure he was 
not a senator? 

Henry: Yes sir... At least, the Ma- 
rius I’m thinking of wasn’t a senator. 

Mr. BraDLEy: What was the cause of 
the first Punic War? 

Henry: Greed and jealousy and the 
desire for expansion. 

Mr. Braptey: When did Rome fall? 

Henry: Rome fell—Rome fell in 300 
A.D. 

Mr. Brabtey: I always supposed that 
it fell in 410 A.D. 

Henry: Oh, sure, that’s right, 410 
A.D. But she really started to go all to 
pieces about 300 A.D.—at least that’s 
the way it seems to me. 

Mr. Brabiey: Then why did you put 
410 on your paper? 

Henry: Did I put 410 on my paper? 
Well—I guess that’s right, then. 

Mr. Brapitey: What territory did 
Rome rule at the height of her power? 

Henry: Does that mean—? 

Mr. Brabiey: It means exactly what 
it says. 

Henry: ‘Well, there was the city of 
Rome, of course,—and there was— 
Don’t tell me, Mr. Bradley. 

Mr. Brapitey: (Throwing down the 
paper) I have no intention of telling 
you! ; 

Henry: But gee whiz! I’m all mixed 
up! I’m not even sure of my own name. 


Mr. Brabtey: And you still insist you 
received no help? 

Henry: I didn’t get any help! I didn’t 
cheat, I tell you. I’m just mized up! 

Mr. Brabiey: Will you wait in that 
room, please? 

Henry: Yes sir. (He starts for the 
door left) Inever was any good at any- 
thing oral, Mr. Bradley, even under 
favorable conditions. (Exits Left) 

Mr. Braptey: (To Patterson) Yes— 
who was Marius? 

Mr. PaTTeRSON: He was a revolu- 
tionist. 

Mr. Brab.ey: That’s what I thought. 

Mr. PattTrerson: Do you still feel that 
he didn’t get any help? 

Mr. NEtson: You certainly can’t ac- 
cuse him of ever having had any help 
on those questions. Not even from you. 
(Rises—crosses down right) 

Mr. Pattrerson: (Crosses to Right 
center) And as long as you wish to 
make the matter personal, I notice that 
you don’t even permit him to take 
chemistry. 

Mr. NEtson: What do you want to 
do, blow the roof off the place? 

« Ag 


And Still Later 
Mr. Brapbtey: (Throwing down pa- 
per) Why a young man cannot sit 
down and honestly memorize a few 
simple dates is something I shall never 


Henry! (Closes the double doors and 
drops down center.) Yes, Mr. Bradley. 

Mr. Brabtey: (Turns and walks be- 
low Henry to extreme right as he 
talks) How do you account for all this, 
Henry? 

Henry: All of what, Mr. Bradley? 

Mr. BrabLeEy: Do you take me for a 
fool? 

Henry: I didn’t get any help in that 
examination! 

Mr. Brabiey: (Turns and crosses to 
Henry center and slightly upstage) Do 
you think I have been teaching all my 
life not to know when I am being lied 
to? 

Henry: But I’m not lying to you! I 
really didn’t get any help! 

Mr. Braptey: You are lying to me! 
I can read it in your face and in your 
eyes and in every move you make! 

Henry: I didn’t do it! I give you my 
word I didn’t. 

Mr. BrapLey: Then how do you ac- 
count for parts of your paper being 
word for word the same as George 
Bigelow’s? 

Henry: They were—Mr. Bradley? It 
must have been a coincidence. 

Mr. BrapLEy: Well—take your time. 
I’m sure I can wait if you can. The 
rest of the day, if necessary. (Crosses 
to window during speech then turns 
back sharply) Why don’t you come out 
with it? What’s the story? 





In an earlier scene (not printed here) Henry gets into a minor jam when a teacher 
walks into the room just as he is about to hurl an inkwell at his rival, George. 


be able to understand. (Rises and 
crosses to door left) I’d like to be alone 
with that boy. 

Mr. Patterson: (Crossing to center 
door) And it has taken you all semes- 
ter to see the light. (Exit) 

Mr. Braptey: (To Nelson) Please see 
to Miss Pike. (Nelson exits center. 
Bradley opens door) Will you step in 
here? (Crosses to center) 

Henry: (Enters) Yes, sir. 

Mr. Brapitey: (Continues down 
right) Will you close that door, please? 
(Henry closes door left and crosses to 
center) And that door in back of you. 
(Indicates the double doors and crosses 
to window left) 





Henry: I tell you I haven’t any story! 

Mr. Braptey: Henry —this is your 
last chance. Are you going to admit 
that you cheated? 

Henry: But I didn’t! 

Mr. BraDtey: Very well. We'll say 
no more. (Sits at desk, buzzes for Miss 
Shea and starts going over Henry’s 
paper with a red pencil) We'll give you 
zero on that one. Zero on that one. 
Zero. Zero. Zero. Zero on that one. 
Zero. And a large, round zero for the 
entire paper. (Miss Shea enters right) 

Henry: (Breaking out) I can’t take 
that home. I can’t do it! It isn’t fair! 

Mr. Braptey: (To Miss Shea) Will 
you take a letter please? To this young 
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man’s father and mother: (The bells 
in the corridor ring) “This is formally 
to advise you that due to the fact that 
your son apparently finds it impossible 
to adjust himself—(The students pass 
through the corridor from the audito- 
rium, talking and laughing)—to our 
routine and to cooperate with his 
teachers, we are finding it necessary 
to suspend him from Central High 
School. He is hereby forbidden to at- 
tend any further classes for a period 
of sixty days. 

Henry: Sixty days! 

Mr. Brapiey: Paragraph. “In case 
there are any questions you might wish 
to take up I would suggest your get- 
ting in touch with me in person. Yours 
truly.” (Mr. Nelson enters center, 
places papers on his own desk, then 
crosses to files left of Bradley) (To Miss 
Shea) Please type that at once and get 
a reliable student to take it directly to 
Mrs. Aldrich’s home. 

Henry: (Agonized) Oh, my gosh! 
(Miss Shea exits up at right) 

Mr. Braptey: (Rises and starts for 
doors center) (To Henry) You will get 
your hat and coat and leave this build- 
ing at once. (Exits) (Henry, shaken, 
does not answer. Mr. Nelson stares at 
Henry. Henry finally looks up, meet- 
ing his eyes) 

Henry: I didn’t look at his paper. 

Mr. NEtson: (Leans against Brad- 
ley’s desk) ...You—(Then, quite 
calmly ...) Did you cheat in that ex- 
amination? (Henry shakes his.head) I 
just wanted you to know—in case you 
did cheat—that you probably aren’t the 
first fellow who ever did. My suspicion 
is that quite a few have tried it in their 
time. In fact—just between ourselves 
—something tells me that everyone 
who has ever been to school has tried 
it at least once. ... At any rate, all the 
bright ones have. 

Henry: Did you ever? 

Mr. NeEtson: Of course... (Turns 
to Henry) Did you think I was one of 
the stupid ones? .. . I tried it on sev- 
eral occasions. And I got away with it 
very nicely, thank you. Much more 
cleverly than someone did in this case. 

Henry: You cheated in an examina- 
tion? 

Mr. Netson: Of course. After all, if 
you have any salt in your blood you 
have to try everything once, don’t you? 
The disgrace is in failing to see that 
what you gain by it isn’t that—com- 
pared with what you lose. 

Henry: I know cheating’s bad. 

Mr. NEtson: That’s just the half of 
it. Denying it when you’re caught is 
just as bad. 

Henry: Sure. 

Mr. NELSON: It’s stupid. s 

Henry: Yeah... Well—I cheated. 

Mr. NEtson: Did you? ... To be 
quite honest, I thought you did. 

Henry: I didn’t mean to, though.... 
I didn’t mean to tell you, either. 

Mr. NELSON: What was the idea? 

Henry: I had to. I couldn’t help it. 

Mr. NEtson: I see. (Crosses below 
Henry to right center) In other words, 


you saw Bigelow’s paper there beside 
you and the temptation was too great. 
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Henry: That’s not it ...I’m an Al- 


Mr. NELSon: What is it, some sort of 
a secret order? 

Henry: It isn’t really anything. All 
the other Aldrich’s have just always 
led in their classes and I had to be the 
highest or I couldn’t go to the dance 
tomorrow night. And I’d already asked 
somebody. 

Mr. NELSon: Well — when Caesar 
took Rome, didn’t he start something? 

Henry: He certainly ruined my life. 
(Pauses and looks at Nelson) Have I 
got to tell Mr. Bradley? 





Mr. Nelson, who is Henry’s best friend, 
has a stern look in his eye when our 
hero finally confesses that he cheated. 


Mr. NEtson: What do you think? 

Henry: What would you do? 

Mr. NEtson: I don’t know. (Crosses 
to door down right) 

Henry: (Following Nelson) Do you 
think he might give me another 
chance? 

Mr. NELSON: Well, of course that 
isn’t the main consideration—but if I 
were you, I'd give it some serious 
thought—Naturally, though it’s up to 
you. (Barbara enters) 

BarBaRA: What’s the matter, Henry? 

Henry: (Turns and sits) It’s about 
my uncle. 

BarsarRa: Your uncle, Henry? 

Henry: I won’t be going to the dance. 

BARBARA: ... Oh! 

HEnry: It isn’t that I can’t go. It isn’t 
anything like that. It’s just because I 
just got word my uncle’s dying. 

BarBaRA: He’s dying? ... What’s the 
matter with your uncle? 

Henry: He’s got tuberculosis. 

BarsBaRA: Oh!—It won’t be any fun 








NOTICE 


Copyright, 1939, by Clifford Gold- 
smith, under the title “What a Life.” 
This play is not yet available for the use 
of non-professional groups and the ama- 
teur rights are strictly reserved. It is be- 


' ing published by the Dramatists Play 


Service, Inc., 6 East 39th St., New York 
City, and all inquiries for non-profes- 
sional acting rights should be addressed 
to them. 





without you at the dance. .. . How did 
he get sick? 

Henry: That’s what nobody seems to 
know. It just came out of a clear sky. 
(Miss Shea starts in, right, stops as she 
sees them, stands in doorway unno- 
ticed) 

BARBARA: I guess that’s the way 
everything happens when you get right 
down to it... . Only yesterday I went 
downtown with my mother and bought 
a brand-new dress for the dance... . 
(Touches him) That's all right, though, 
Henry. It certainly isn’t anything you 
can help. ... Where is your uncle? 

Henry: He’s out in Denver... . The 
doctor says he may die any minute— 
and then again—he may live for sixty 
days. I may have to go out there until 
he dies. : 

BaRBARA: Sixty days, Henry? 

HEnry: ... But of course, we aren’t 
sure yet. 

BarBaRA: That’s eight weeks... . I'll 
be thinking of you tomorrow night, 
Henry. And I hope your uncle gets bet- 
ter. Goodbye. (Henry can’t cnswer. She 
exits center) 

Miss SHEA: (Quietly) Why did you 
lie to her? 

Henry: Huh? 

Miss SHEA: You have a few things to 
learn, Henry. (She breaks off as Mr. 
Bradley enters center, and goes to files 
up right. Mr. Bradley goes directly to 
his desk) 

Henry: (Crossing to Bradley’s desk) 
Mr. Bradley, I did get help on my ex- 
amination. But I had to. Here’s what 
happened. I wanted to go to the dance 
tomorrow night— 

Mr. BrapLeEy: You wanted to go to 
the dance! Well, after thirty years 
that’s a new one. I thought I told you 
to leave this building. 

Henry: Yes, sir. (Completely broken, 
Henry turns. blindly toward the door. 
Mr. Patterson, who seems to have ab- 
sorbed all of Mr. Bradley’s anger, 
comes forward and grabs him rudely 
by the arm) 

Mr. PatTeRSON: Wait a moment, 
young man. I have something to say 
to you! 

Henry: (Sobbing) Leave me alone! 
(He is cut off by a crash and u femi- 
nine scream just outside, followed im- 
mediately by the entrance of Mr. Fer- 
guson and Miss Wheeler. Both are 
completely hidden by the band instru- 
ments they carry) 

Mr. FerGuson: Well—here we are! 

Miss WHEELER: (Dropping a trom- 
bone) Oh—dear. 

Mr. FerGuson: (Starts to put down 
his load on Nelson’s desk. Miss Wheel- 
er has been trying to disentangle her- 

self and now a cornet starts to fall. 
She makes a desperate grab for it, and 
the whole load of instruments goes 
crashing to the floor) Will you stop 
throwing those things? 

Mr. BRADLEY: Have you found out 
who stole them? 

Mr. FerGuson: Yeah. (Casually) I 
want to talk to a kid named Henry 
Aldrich. 

Curtain 
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YEATS 

When William Butler Yeats (see p. 
25-E) was a young man he once asked 
himself “Can we not unite literature 
to the great passion of patriotism and 
ennoble both thereby?” and then spent 
the remainder of his life answering the 
question in the affirmative. If there is 
a New York Times Book Review 
handy, look up Padraic Colum’s article, 
“The Greatness of W. B. Yeats,” in the 
February 12 issue. 


BOOKS 

The American Booksellers’ Associa- 
tion, as is their annual wont, have an- 
nounced their awards for favorite 
books of the past year in several classi- 
fications. Dr. David Fairchild, retired 
bureau head in the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture, won recog- 
nition as “a discovery” for his The 
World Was My Garden (Scribner’s) 
which was elected the most deserving 
book of the year and the most neglect- 
ed. Daphne du Maurier’s Rebecca 
(Doubleday) was selected as the fa- 
vorite novel; Anne Morrow Lind- 
bergh’s Listen! The Wind (Harcourt) 
the favorite non-fiction; and Margaret 
Halsey’s With Malice Toward Some 
(Simon & Schuster) the most original. 


FROST 
Halcyon House in New York City has 
just published an edition of The Col- 


lected Poems of Robert Frost (includ- 
ing all the poems published to date) 
for about half the price of the regular 
edition. One bookshop ordered 1000 
copies in advance of publication. 


FERBER 

Edna Ferber’s high school days were 
crowded with many extra-curricular 
activities such as plays, debates, dances 
and weekly forums, but still, according 
to her own story, she managed to read 
a book a day. Reviewers and critics of 
her autobiography, A Peculiar Treas- 
ure (Doubleday), praise this book as 
highly as they have her novels, so pop- 
ular with American readers, and are 
almost unanimous in pointing out that 
the account of her early days forms the 
best part of the book. 


FADIMAN 

If Tuesday nights at 8:30 are sacred 
to you because of radio’s “Information, 
Please,” program, read John Kieran’s 
article on Clifton Fadiman in the cur- 
rent Cosmopolitan Magazine. You'll 
find out a lot about Mr. Fadiman, and 
incidentally discover why Mr. Kieran’s 
columns in the sports pages of the 
New York Times have such a following. 


TEN TOUGHEST 

The following have been nominated 
as the ten toughest words in the Eng- 
lish language (toughest not only to 
spell but to pronounce): 

Anesthetist, ichthyologist, pterodac- 
tylous, phthisic, esoteric, syzygy, psit- 
tacistic, haematocytotrypsis, philoso- 
phrocacy and choledocholithotomy. 








WHAT’S YOUR VOCABULARY SCORE? 
Do You Know Your ABC’s? 
'. By Gretta Baker 


Here is a game as easy as ABC—if you know the answers. Try it, then 
check your list with the key on page 35. 


IF... 


a pest, to a Senior, is a Freshman 
a cue, to a Chinaman, is a pig tail 


a role, to an actor, is “bread and butter” 


a tribe, to an Indian, is “the gang” 
a gram, to anybody, is a weight 


a fare, to a taxi driver, is a passenger 
a graph, to a “math” student, is a headache 


a boy, to a girl, is a “date” 
a bus, to a student, is a “jaloppy” 


prudence is what every Senior thinks he has 
a mania, with a “jitter bug,” is “swing” 
board, to a landlady, is a “meal ticket” 
nation, to every American, is the U.S.A. 


a bob, to a girl, is a “page boy” 


a zone, to a driver, is “No Parking” 


style, to a woman, is a necessity 


rain, to umbrella salesmen, is a blessing 


an ant, to a sluggard, is a lesson 
a cure, for the “blues,” is a grin 
a pan, to a comedian, is a face 
a corn, to a toe, is a misery 


a count, to a defeated candidate, is a headache 
a cot is where you sleep when company comes 
a phone is something that rings when you’re out 


a man is “just a grown-up boy” 


« graphy is something we’re not good in 





. WHAT IS? 


Anapest 
Barbecue 
Casserole 
Diatribe 
Epigram 
Fanfare 
Glyptograph 
Hautboy 
Tambus 
Jurisprudence 
Kleptomania 
Larboard 
Machination 
Nabob 

Ozone 
Peristyle 
Quatrain 
Recreant 
Sinecure 
Tragopan 
Unicorn 
Viscount 
Wainscot 
Xylophone 
Yeoman 
Zoogeography 











OLD and NEW 


By May Lamberton Becker 


AM asked if there are novels in 
which lawyers and their practice 
form the chief interest. If I were pre- 
paring to be a lawyer, and wanted vo- 
cational information, I would go to the 
lives of great lawyers for light. 

For instance, if you read The Life of 
John Marshall, by A. J. Beveridge 
(Houghton) you will have, in addition 
to a fascinating view of this Republic 
in the days of its formation and early 
development, a first-hand survey of 
the making of the Constitution and the 
role that this Chief Justice played in 
shaping it. It is a book that must leave 
one with a heightened sense of the im- 
portance of the legal profession and 
the responsibilities of the judiciary: I 
know it is pretty big (four volumes) 
but I first read it myself in the read- 
ing-room of a big public library, go- 
ing back day after day because I found 
it so fascinating. 

A quite different sort of book is For 
the Defense, by Edward Majoribanks 
(Macmillan), which is the life of the 
famous English criminal lawyer, Mar- 
shall Hall. This brilliant man not only 
had a story of his own that would hold 
anyone’s attention; but being the de- 
fender in court of most of the pic- 
turesque murderers of his period, Mr. 
Marjoribanks was able to bring into 
his biography a survey of the great 
criminal cases of his time. This is, I 
hasten to say, not a crime-book; it is a 
dignified description of the way crim- 
inal trials are conducted in England 
and the way in which evidence is mar- 
shalled and juries addressed. 

Then you have Brandeis: Lawyer 
and Judge in the Modern State, by 
A. T. Mason (Princeton) ; Lawyer Lin- 
coln, by A. A. Woldman (Houghton); 
and if you are interested in frontier 
justice, the Memories of an Arizona 
Judge, by R. E. Sloan, published in 1932 
by the Stanford University Press. 


Novels 


As for novels, you would not get a 
very pleasant idea of the profession 
from Dickens; he seems to have en- 
countered more tricky lawyers than 
honest members of the bar. 

. In aur own time the popular novel- 
ist who shows lawyers at work is Ar- 
thur Train. His stories about “Mr. 
Tutt” are well-known for their use of 
actual points at law, as well as for 
their amusing turns of plot. Most po- 
litical novels include characters who 
are lawyers as well, and of course you 
may get a glimpse of lawyers at work 
in the course of reading detective sto- 
ries. Also, plays like The Trial of Mary 
Dugan have been extremely popular. 


SCHOLASTIC 


BOOKS. 
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Write We Must 


The First of a Series of Articles on Effective Writing 


may be a missive to the one-and- 

only. A memo to the chief. A re- 
quest for a loan. Or a piece for the 
paper. It might be a report, a resolu- 
tion, or “regrets.” A speech. A short 
story. A radio talk or novel. Whether 
it be “Dear Diary” or “Dear Sir,” 
write we must! All of us. 

But to write well you must fight 
the most difficult of all battles—the 
battle with yourself. It is easier to 
scale a mountain or go over the top 
of a front line trench than to disci- 
pline yourself to write well. Yet I be- 
lieve nearly everyone can learn to 
write well. But he must force himself 
to write and write and write. And 
then write some more. I believe the 
struggle is worth the effort. Ability 
to write well offers the best guaran- 
tee of work I know. I don’t mean that 
you will become a Hemingway or a 
Woollcott. I mean that skill in writing 
will get you on in the world faster 
than almost any other ability. 

But how to write well? That’s the 
question! What is good writing? How 
can one become a good writer? Does 
it take special talent? How can you 
know good writing when you see it 
or write it? What can you do to be- 
come a better writer? 

To these questions no one can give 
exact answers, but in the following 
articles I shall attempt to give a set 
of directions. The answers are not 
just my answers. They are answers 
forged in the white heat of argument 
with a staff of radio script writers, 
with authors of bulletins, articles and 
news releases, with authors’ agents, 
with students in the art of writing, 
and other assorted scribblers or peo- 
ple who buy writing. They are the 
answers also, as you will see, of men 
and women whose words are long 
remembered. 

“What is good writing?” I once 
asked the managing editor of one of 
our greatest American magazines. 

He thought a moment before reply- 
ing: “It is writing that a lot of people 
like for a long time.” 

I think you will find this a work- 
able rule. You will at once see that 
it is beyond the bias of mortal men or 
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By William Dow Boutwell 


Editor-in-Chief and Director of 
Radio Division 


United States Office of Education 


women. It eliminates the cheap, the 
tawdry and the nine day wonder 
“best seller.” Apply it to the writing 
that you know. 

“Good writing is writing that a lot 
of people like for a long time.” 

A good definition! But still only a 


on this page you will find “Rockabye 
Baby” marked up like a piece of 
copy. This diagram attempts to show 
why “Rockabye Baby” has appealed 
to audiences of many generations. In - 
the following paragraphs these and 
other “audience appeals” have been 
listed so that you can remember them 
and use them more readily. The term 
“audience appeal” is simply a high- 
brow way of saying that key phrase 
in the definition above; “writing that 
a lot of people like.” 
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and all. 


Unity: No side issues! A tight story told 
with maximum economy of effort; 
carefully ordered sequence of events. 

Conflict: Man against nature. 

Participation: Falling is one of the basic 
fears of mankind—hence the reader 
readily participates in the horror of 
this situation. 

Humor: Obvious to a child of six months, 
which makes it pretty elementary. 


Refit fers 
Cradk 3 


——__ 











Nostalgia: Cradles and lullabies—what 
could stir sentiment better? 

Movement: Provided by meter, assisted 
by mother. 

Freshness: A baby on a tree top is a sur- 
prising and fresh idea. 

Philosophy: Early lesson on a law of 
physics, and human conduct. 

Simplicity of language: Only 4 words of 
2 syllables; no 3 or 4 syllable words. 





partial answer. It raises at once an- 
other question: “What kind of writ- 
ing do a lot of people like?” 

Let us look at one example; an old 
nursery rhyme that a lot of us have 
liked for a very long time: 

Rockabye baby, on the tree top, 

When the wind blows, the cradle 
will rock. 

When the bough bends, the cra- 
dle will fall, 

down will came baby, cradle 
and all. 


Like Tennyson, if we can know 
why these four lines are so lovingiy 
crannied in our language we will 
know, perhaps, what it takes to write 
what people like to read. Elsewhere 


I shall wrap the basic audience ap- 
peals in four convenient packages; to 
be placed on four steps. These are the 
steps in the process of writing from 
the egg to the chicken: 

I. How to observe, analyze and in- 
terpret. 

II. How to organize. 

III. Using strategy on the unsus- 
pecting reader. 

IV. Building a style all your own. 


Step Number One: Observation 


1. Analysis: “Don’t speak on the 
floor of the House until you know 
more about some subject than any 
other member.” That’s the advice 
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given to new Congressmen, It’s good 
advice for writers, too. Prescott 
studied five years before he started 
to write The Conquest of Mexico. Bad 
writing usually means poor research. 
Observe at first hand. If you are writ- 
ing about mining, try to get into a 
mine. If you must use documents, 
dig out the originals. Close contact 
with reality gives you the thrill 
which seeps through to the reader 
and gives to your sentences the dig- 
nity of authority. 

2. Intimacy: Make yourself the 
magic lens which brings readers 
hundreds of miles distant close up not 
only to see but also smell, hear, touch 
and even taste the subject. But you, 
dear writer, like a good lens, stay in- 
visible except when you too are part 
6f the scene. Observe and harvest 
those distinctive details that move a 
subject into the reader’s living room. 

3. Yardstick or Association: You 
will look a long time in the National 
Geographic magazine to find a pho- 
tographic picture without a person. 
Why? Because people are yardsticks 
by which readers can -measure a 
building or mountain. Writers must 
also give readers yardsticks to mea- 
sure with. Similes and metaphors are 
yardsticks. Just as we translate a 
strange foreign language into Eng- 
lish so must the writer translate a 
scene strange to the reader into fa- 
miliar associations or yardsticks. For 
example: “Each seed is the size of the 
head of a pin.” As you observe, mea- 
sure what you see, hear, touch, feel 
and taste by comparisons. You can 
learn how from Shakespeare, Mark 
Twain, Westbrook Pegler and Char- 
lie McCarthy. 

4. Magnification: As the actor in- 
creases the volume of his voice and 
the sweep of his gesture by one third 
over normal, so must the writer be 
part Munchausen. Call it emphasis, if 
you like. When the tall Congresswo- 
man from Illinois was asked how she 
was going to dress for a social event 
she replied: “All in white, like the 
Washington Monument.” Yardsticks 
that exaggerate may be more effec- 
tive than minute accuracy. 

5. Contrast: As you observe, look 
for extremes. If Ripley can make a 
fortune out of strange contrasts you 
also may catch attention and interest 
by becoming sensitive to the strange, 
the odd and the opposites. Villains 
match heroes; black sets off white; 
humor succeeds pathos. Contrast can 
be strategy but you must find your 
contrasts first. 

6. Nostalgia: Look for the little 
things readers love to remember. Re- 
membrance supplies more than half 
our love of music. Mother, home, 
moonlight, fragrance of lilacs; that 
funny, tip - tilted, freckled nose,— 
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William D. Boutwell, able editor of 
School Life and other publications of 
the U. S. Office of Education, inaugu- 
rated in 1936 its Educational Radio Proj- 
ect, and has directed the writing and 
production of such striking programs as 
“Let Freedom Ring,” “The World Is 


Yours,” and “Brave New World.” 


yes, there’s power in the appeal to 
nostalgia. Read any good political 
speech; any well loved poem. 

7. Freshness: Twin .to nostalgia. 
Readers like old wine, but in new 
bottles. How else can you explain the 
current trend to “swing” the old fa- 
vorites? As you dig into your sub- 
jects, seek out fresh, new angles. Play 
up the facts that make your readers 
say: “Well, I didn’t know that!” 

8. Conflict: Search the front page 
of your hometown newspaper to see 
if you can find any “story” that does 
not report a conflict. Search the 
novels, short stories, plays or readers 
in your library. Can you find one that 
does not contain conflict? All the 
world’s an arena, and how dull it 





would. be otherwise. Sift your subject 
matter to find some elements of con- 
flict. It is sure fire for audience ap- 
peal. 

9. Philosophy: Now that you have 
gathered your facts; now that you 
have earmarked yardsticks, con- 
trasts, and intimate details; balanced 
freshness with nostalgia; spiced with 
conflict and a bit of exaggeration, 
what does your material all add up 
to? About facts as facts nobody cares. 
But if facts support some belief or 
challenge some bias, then facts glow 
with the incandescence of human in- 
terest. Maxwell Anderson writes 











plays to present his philosophy of 
government. Dickens novelized his 
indignation at social backwardness. 
To try to write without a philosophy 
toward your subject is to try to build 
a foundationless house. But like a 
foundation, philosophy, while sup- 
porting the structure of your writing, 
should remain out of sight. 


Step Number Two: Organization 


Having completed a thorough job 
of observing, analyzing, shaping and 
probing your facts, you are now 
ready to organize them. 

1. Attention: Theaters lower the 
house lights; magazines dress up in 
red covers; musicians strike a chord 
—each to arrest the attention of an 
audience. A writer must snap the 
reader to attention with a jabbing 
title or a hard-punching first sen- 
tence. 

2. Retention: It’s one thing to cap- 
ture attention; it’s another thing to 
hold it. There are many methods. 
Homer used nearly all in the opening 
paragraph of the Odyssey—adven- 
ture, travel, romance, the real facts, 
nothing but the facts, tragedy, and 
escape from seduction. What more 
could a reader want? Make your 
opening paragraphs as alluring as a 
motion picture “trailer.” 

3. Unity: Tell about one thing. 
And only one thing. Make every word 
a vassal to your single purpose. Have 
courage to throw out everything that 
doesn’t serve your central purpose. 

4. Coherence: You know how an- 
gry you get when someone breaks the 
telephone connection. Any reader’s 
mind acts much the same way if you 
break the connections between para- 
graphs or sentences. Link your 
thought units together and they will 
go arm in arm merrily down the 
page. 

5. Climax: Well recognized in 
playwriting and in novels and short 
stories, climax has suffered neglect 
in everyday writing. There should be 
not one but many climaxes each 
climbing on the shoulders of its pred- 
ecessors like tumblers in vaudeville. 
With the breaking of the wave of 
suspense comes the denouement or, 
in the movie parlance, the clinch. 
This should be just long enough to 
permit your reader to say to himself, 
“Whew, wasn’t that exciting!” 

6. Summary. The denouement of 
the climax usually contains a sum- 
mary. It can be something simple 
such as “and so they lived happily 
ever after,” or it may add up briefly 
the main points offered—a sort of 
“reminder pad.” 





(The next -article, continuing Mr. 
Boutwell’s discussion of “Strategy” 
and “Style” will appear in March 18.) 
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WILLIAM BUTLER YEATS 
Edited by Dorothy Emerson 


66 ILLY” YEATS, on his 
way to learn the a-b-c’s, 
guided his steps along 

the street by peering through a 
mouse-hole gnawed in the cover of a 
large umbrella. He did not want to 
learn to read, for that took his 
thoughts from the ship he was build- 
ing with sticks gathered in his grand- 
mother’s garden, and from tales of 
his grandfather, who, as a lad had 
run away to sea, and now owned sail- 
ing ships, Chinese rice paper, and an 
ivory walking stick from India. All 
the cottages there in Sligo, Ireland, 
had a legend: about a treasure 
guarded by a ghost that looked like a 
flat iron; or about some old woman 
who hid herself under a bed to find 
what her guests had to say about her, 
and, hearing them find fault, beat 
them with a broom-stick. Yeats often 
thought it would be a sad thing to go 
away and die where nobody would 
know his story. 

He had to go, though, when he was 
ten or twelve, to London. There he 
was a “nobody, Irish-foreigner.” At 
school, where he got many black 
eyes, he drew pictures of himself 
doing courageous things. Once he 
climbed a tree, looked over his class- 
mates, and thought: “If when I grow 
up I am as clever among grown-up 
men as I am among these boys, I shall 
be a famous man.” 

He found his classmates as clever 
as himself, however, when he went 
with his family back to Ireland, at 
Dublin, near where he had been born 
in Sandymount. His teachers began 
to scold him for his themes, saying, 
“You don’t believe that, do you?” He 
always wrote what he believed. 

He and some friends who liked to 
talk together rented a club room, and 
formed the Young Ireland Society. 
They studied Celtic and Hindu mys- 
ticism, wrote poetry, determined to 
help the condition of poverty-strick- 
en Ireland, and to write a literature 
from Irish traditions rather than 
from English influence. Eventually 
the great Irish Literary Renaissance 
sprang from the best of this young 
group, comprising such writers as 
John Synge, George Russell (AE), 
Lady Gregory, James Stephens, 
George Moore, and Yeats. From the 
beginning they sent speakers over 
the land to help pit Ireland against 
England; and they gathered unwrit- 
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WILLIAM BUTLER YEATS 


ten age-old tales from simple cot- 
tages such as Yeats had known in his 
childhood. 


The ancient Irish gods, and kings 
and queens were much in Yeats’ 
early poetry. In The Wandering of 
Oisin, brought out when he was 
about twenty-four, he told tales of 
horsemen with floating hair, silver 
trumpets, a pearl-pale, high - born 
lady, and a moon like a white rose. 
Yeats says that the young poet he 
was, then, had as many ideas for 
poetry as he had later as a mature 
writer; but that only as he grew old- 
er could he pick those ideals which 
were his own and belonged to his 
own life. Here and there in his young 
work, almost smothered by highly 
decorated phrases, are such lines as 
these, more typical of what the older 
poet selected as his own: 


And Earth and Heaven and Hell would 
die, 

And in some gloomy barrow lie 

Folded like a frozen fly: 


Throughout his books, The Wind 
Among the Reeds, The Tower, The 
Winding Stair, and all of them, Yeats 
desired to cast away all that was not 
his own. He believed that behind a 
great poetry must be not only knowl- 
edge of traditional poetry, but a 
man’s real experiences. How Yeats 
penetrated into that reality which 
appears so simple once it is found, 





but is really a life-time’s effort, may 
be seen in the following poems. 

The Pity of Love suggests protec- 
tiveness toward a loved one, Father 
and Child the difference in outlook 
between the old and young. In The 
Lamentation of the Old Pensioner, 
we hear an aged man remembering 
that once he was foremost at gather- 
ings, that, now, while others are ac- 
tive and angry at tyranny, he con- 
templates time that has changed him 
so. He says no woman will bother to 
look at him now (a broken tree), but 
he can remember beautiful sweet- 
hearts of his younger days. 


The Pity of Love 
A pity beyond all telling 
Is hid in the heart of love: 
The folk who are buying and selling, 
The clouds on their journey above, 
The cold wet winds ever blowing, 
And the shadowy hazel grove 
Where mouse-grey waters are flowing, 
Threaten the head that I love. 


Father and Child 


She hears me strike the board and say 
That she is under ban 

Of all good men and women, 

Being mentioned with a man 

That has the worst of all bad names; 
And thereupor’ replies 

That his hair is beautiful, 

Cold as the March wind his eyes. 


The Lamentation of the Old 

Pensioner 

Although I shelter from the rain 

Under a broken tree 

My chair was nearest to the fire 

In every company 

That talked of love or politics 

Ere Time transfigured me. 


Though lads are making pikes again 
For some conspiracy, 

And crazy rascals rage their fill 

At human tyranny; 

My contemplations are of Time 

That has transfigured me. 


There’s not a woman turns her face 
Upon a broken tree, 

And yet the beauties that I loved 
Are in my memory; 

I spit into the face of Time 

That has transfigured me. 

Yeats received the Nobel Prize, an 
international award of about forty 
thousand dollars, in 1923. When he 
died a few weeks ago, at the age of 
seventy-four, in southern France, he 
was far away from his ancient tower 
on the Irish coast, and from the Sligo 
cottages of his childhood; but his 
story was not unknown. He had long 
been recognized as one of the great 
masters of poetry in our language, in 
any time. 





Reprinted from The Collected Poems 
of William Butler Yeats, by permission 
of the Macmillan Company. 
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Many readers will enjoy the skill with 
which Robert Merrill has transferred to 
verse the changing rhythms of his sensa- 
tions. The internal rhymes and near rhymes 
are worth noticing too, for they add te the 
music of the verse without hampering its 
fluency. 


A Race 
Did you ever run just to see 
What moving swiftly, endlessly, could 
be? 


You start out fast with a sharp tattoo 
Of lively feet that eagerly beat 

A racing challenge to all. 

Feet that move with the hurried sound 
Of a clock that’s racing around, 

A sound as gay as a clock can make 
With steel that never can tire. 
Smoothly, freely, swiftly you move, 
A tireless, effortless, powerful thing 
That over the earth can fly, 

With underneath. 

A powerful engine of lively feet 
Beating a chant that can’t be heard, 
The hurried, moving, invincible beat 
Of time. 


Then suddenly the freedom’s gone, 

For over all there quickly comes 

The beat, beat, beat, of a laboring heart, 

The puff, puff, puff, of tired lungs, 

The thud, thud, thud, as aching feet 

Are filled with the weight of lead. 

The smoothness goes, and over all 

A racking, monstrous rhythm flows, 

Whose beat, beat, beat, as it grows in 
strength, 

Whose pound, pound, pound, as it con- 
quers all 

Tears and rends and deadens your 
mind, 

Wrenches, and smothers, and kills. 

It’s a sound that cries, and seems to be 

Beating a chant that can’t be heard, 

The dreadful, fearful, horrible beat 

Of time. 


Your feet are lead, 
Your breath is spent, 

Your heart is dead, 

You’re fiery hot, 

You’re moving still, 

But oh, so slow; 

Yet if you stop 

Or try to rest, 

You’ll soon find out 

That stop you can’t, 

For if you stop, 

You'll not go on, 

And go you must, 

For that’s the task, 

To go until the very last; 

To keep on moving, 

Though only slow; 

To keep on living, 

Just to go; 

Just to feel that heavy beat 
Which over all the world repeats 
A sickening rhythm 
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That seems to beat a chant that can’t be 
heard, 

The maiming, killing, damning beat 

Of time. 


So on you go, 
Never stopping, just 
Dying, smothering, burning out 
Under the endless, useless, senseless 
beat 
Of time. 
Robert Merrill, 17 
Greeley, Colorado, High School 
Miss Evelyn Irey, Teacher 


“Warnings on Bricks!” is an essay all 
lovers of words will enjoy. I am glad the 
author is not here to see the struggle I am 
having to keep the word interesting out of 
this issue of The Round Table. His inter— 
I mean provocative, title is an object lesson 
in skill of introduction. 


Warnings on Bricks! 


“Well, I got sort of a hazy idea on 
how to start this theme.” That is a 
pretty indefinite sentence; and one can 
picture the speaker, a lazy, slovenly 
person who barely has the energy to 
think of something to say, not to men- 
tion an original and definite way of 
expressing himself. 

In Shanghai I once had a young Eng- 
lish teacher fresh from the Horace 
Mann school in New York. He was a 
fine fellow all around and happened 
to be our soccer coach. He hated any 
and all “word-lazy” persons. On his 
broad desk in the classroom he had 
three bricks, collected from a vacant 
lot, on which were printed in chalk 
the words “sort of,” “I mean” and “I 
guess.” He put that point over with- 
out ever having to explain it to the 
class. 

My own choice for the most overused 
and misused words would include well, 
got, and interesting. I can never un- 
derstand why people sometimes use 
“well” to begin a letter or theme and 
often start a talk with it. Perhaps the 
speaker is “happy, sound or healthy” 
and wants everyone to know it; or per- 
haps he is nervous and “word-lazy” 
and uses the first trite expression that 
enters his head. “Got” is a similar mis- 
used word. It has no connection with 
the idea of “own or possess.” “Inter- 
esting” is a good example of an over- 
used word. If written by a “word-lazy” 
person, a book-review or report is sure 
to contain the word “interesting.” A 
list of synonyms would help one to 
avoid overusing this word. 

The advertisements of magazines 
usually receive more of my interest 
than the articles. I enjoy trying to 
break down the enticing offers by 
omitting attractive words such as 
super, free, and modern, that are in- 


students to submit their personal 
writing, the best of which will be pub- 
lished in The Round Table. Comment 
and discussion of writing problems 
will be given here. Students may also 
receive criticism on request by sending 
a stamped return envelope. Contribu- 
tions may be in any literary form, but 
preference is given to essays and sketches 
not exceeding 500 words and verse total- 
ing not more than 50 lines. Material 
submitted for this page-will aiso be con- 
sidered for the annual Scholastic Awards. 
Address: Round Table Editor, Scholastic, 
250 East 43rd Street, New York City. 








tended only to lead the poor consumer 
on to the actual purchase. Apparently 
super, free, and modern are words 
most useful to advertisers, for who has 
not seen ads of high speed super-X 
Shells for shot-guns or the modern 
streamlined icebox, as well as offers 
of free booklets and catalogs with the 
deceiving “free” in large heavy print? 
Not only salesmen use these words, but 
we often hear our parents speak of 
these young “moderns” and we read in 
the funnies of the adventures of 
supermen. 


George Campbell, 17 
Modesto, (Cal.) High School 
Mrs. L. K. Ratcliff, Teacher 


“Changing Wind” is light and natural 
verse which probably looks easier to write 
than it is. 


Changing Wind 
Tenderly you tousle children’s locks, 
Weaving each and every silken strand 
Into separate patterns with your hand, 
O artful wind! 


_When you gently whisper overhead, 


We can hear a lovely, mellow song 
Played upon the leaves, but not for 
long, 
O singing wind! 


For when the seasons change and 
winter comes, 
All the comfort from your spirit flies, 
And your heart grows cold, your mercy 
dies, 
O bitter wind! 


Norma Louise Peterson 
Mercy High School 
Chicago, Ill. 

Sister Mary Evelyn, Teacher 


This triolet by Frances Dean seems to me 
lovely enough to justify publication here 
despite its hackneyed theme. 


Bluet 


More beautiful than Spring 
Art thou, her wanton child. 
Across the lawn you fling, 
More beautiful than Spring, 
Your misty magic ring 
And let your joy run wild. 
More beautiful than Spring 
Art thou, her wanton child. 
Frances Dean, 16 


Lexington, Mass., High School 
Miss Anne L. Forsyth, Teacher 
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MADAME YSABEAU 


A Story of Young Princess Elizabeth by Elizabeth Goudge 


ER Royal Highness the Prin- 
H cess Elizabeth, or Madame 
Ysabeau as they called her, 
sat in the swing that hung from a 
pranch of the walnut tree in the gar- 
den of King Henry the Eighth’s royal 
manor at Ewelme in Oxfordshire, 
rocked herself gently to and fro, and 
looked at her shoes. They were her 
Sunday shoes, the only respectable 
pair she had, and it being a weekday 
she had no business to have put them 
on. When her governess, Lady Bryan, 
found out what she had done she 
would be whipped, but the pleasure 
of wearing her pretty red shoes was 
well worth a little subsequent suffer- 
ing. 

“See my shoes,” she said to old 
Thomas the gardener, who was 
shambling by. “They are my Sunday 
shoes.” 

The old man stopped and his 
brown wrinkled face creaked into a 
rusty yet tender smile. “Ay, Ma- 
dame,” he said gently. “‘A fine pair 
of shoes. Finer than your gown, eh?” 
And then, growling indignantly, he 
shambled on. 

Finer than her gown? Ysabeau 
liked her gown because it had red 
roses on it and was bright and gay, 
but there was no denying that it was 
darned in a great many places and 
none too clean. And her cap, she 
knew, was like a poor person’s cap. 
And she had no gold chain about her 
neck, as a princess should have. This 
was all very disgraceful, she knew, 
and those about her felt the indignity 
very deeply for her. Lady Bryan had 
even gone so far as to write an in- 
dignant letter to Master Secretary 
Cromwell. 

But Master Secretary Cromwell 
didn’t send her any new clothes, and 
her father the King did not send for 
her. No. It seemed he did not love her 
any more; though she could remem- 
ber a time when he had loved her 
very much and carried her about in 
his arms, showing her proudly to all 
the ladies and gentlemen of his court. 
She did not remember these times 
very well, for she had been very 
small then, but she could remember 
the purple silk dress all stiff with 
pearls that she had worn, and her 
father’s jolly red face that beamed 
upon her like the rising sun in those 
days when he loved her. Why didn’t 
he love her any more? She had asked 
lots of people this question, but no 
one seemed to have any idea until at 
last a rough servant girl had an- 
swered, “It is because of your 
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mother, Anne Boleyn. He hated your 
mother.” 

“My mother the Queen is in 
heaven,” she had said, her head in 
the air. “The King my father could 
not hate my mother because she is 
dead.” 

“Dead with her head cut off,” the 
girl had answered brutally. “And her 
body pushed into a narrow box and 


fists screwed in her eyes and her 
mouth shut like a trap she scourged 
it on. “Go back,” she said and sud- 
denly it yielded and picture after pic- 
ture slid past her against the dark- 
ness. First she saw her mother with 
her lovely little head set on a ‘tall 
slender neck, her white skin and her 
black eyes whose flash and sparkle 
seemed always to echo and answer 





*Ysabeau?” roared the prostrate monarch and gazed astounded at the angry little 
face glaring above him. Then he took hold of her, and lifted her off his chest. 


buried like a traitor’s in the Tower 
of London.” 

Sitting in her swing Ysabeau re- 
membered that black morning. She 
had walked slowly and with dignity 
into the hall and had shut herself into 
the dark cupboard under the stairs. 
Faced by an appalling spiritual dark- 
ness, she had walked steadily into 
material darkness to confront it, as 
though in subduing her fear of the 
one she would find it easier to sub- 
due her terror of the other. 

Crouched in the darkest corner of 
the cupboard among the few broken 
toys that were all that remained of 
the glories that were past, she forced 
her memory to travel backward over 
the short life that was behind her. 
“Go back,” she said to it. It did not 
want to go back, it cringed and 
shrank and asked her not to make it, 
but crouching in her corner with her 


her entrancing laughter. For Ysa- 
beau’s mother had always been mer- 
ry; or had seemed merry. She had 
laughed when she was happy, she 
had laughed when she was angry and 
she had laughed when she was 
frightened. 

Ysabeau in her dark cupboard 
could see her mother with a most 
painful vividness; could see her set- 
ting out in her barge for a feast at 
some great house down the river, 
with torches burning and music 
sounding over the water; could see 
her again riding her white horse out 
to the woods on May Day; or dancing 
with the king in the evening when 
the shadows lengthened and the lutes 
were sounding. 

It was a lovely day in May and 
Ysabeau was summoned from her 
nursery in the palace at Greenwich 
to see her mother. It was an unusual 


Note: In Social Studies Edition, pages 19-26 (English Section) are omitted. : 27 






































































time for her to be sent for but she was 
too little to think of that. There were 
more people about than usual, stand- 
ing in groups, whispering together 
and looking frightened. 

And then they came to her moth- 
er’s room and while they were still 
outside the door Ysabeau heard her 
mother laughing, but it was not the 
kind of laughter that Ysabeau liked 
best, it was the frightened kind. Then 
her nurse opened the door and 
pushed her in. 

Her mother’s room was in wild dis- 
order, for she was apparently going 
away and her ladies were busy pack- 
ing for her. And they were all crying, 
no one laughing except Anne herself; 
and her laughter, now that Ysabeau 
was close to it, made her feel as 
though she were in a nightmare. But 
as soon as Anne saw Ysabeau she left 
off laughing, knelt down on the floor 
and held out her arms, and swift as a 
homing bird Ysabeau flew into them. 

Once safely there, sniffing the fa- 
miliar scent of violets that clung to 
her mother’s clothes, with her small 
fat hands clasped behind her moth- 
er’s neck and her cheek pressed 
against hers, she forgot to be fright- 
ened. While her mother held her so 
tightly surely no harm could come 
to them. She began to giggle, flutter- 
ing her eyelashes against her moth- 
er’s cheek in butterfly kisses that 
usually made Anne giggle too. But 
that day they failed of their effect, 
for Anne suddenly began to cry. Her 
sobs tore at her so that Ysabeau her- 
self felt dragged in pieces by them. 
Her mother’s tears ran down into her 
mouth and tasted salt and for the 
first time in her life the clasp of her 
mother’s arms was not kind and ten- 
der but fierce. 

Then a regular hubbub broke out 
all around them, all the ladies talk- 
ing and crying at once. She felt some- 
one unclasp Anne’s arms from about 
her and then she was outside the door 
and her nurse was taking her back to 
her nursery. ‘ 

“Where is Mother going?” she 
asked when they were safely there 
again. 

“Just away for a little while,” said 
Nurse. 

“Is she going by water?” Ysabeau 
asked. 

“Yes,” said Nurse and immediate- 
ly Ysabeau trotted off to the window 
that looked on the river. 

And presently the beautiful barge 
came gliding along and stopped at 
the foot of the steps just as it always 
did. And Anne came out of the pal- 
ace as she always did, and walked 
down the steps with a group of gen- 
tlemen behind her. Everything must 
be all right now, Ysabeau thought, 
for through the open window she 


could hear her mother laughing and 
talking, and she was wearing one of 
her grandest dresses and holding her 
head very high. But the gentlemen 
were looking very grave and serious 
and there were no musicians seated 
in the prow of the barge that her 
mother might be entertained by mu- 
sic through the journey and no flag 
flying from the stern. Though of 
course everything was all right it 
was very odd, Ysabeau thought, and 
she did not lean out of the window 
crying, “Good-by, Mother,” as she 
usually did; she stood very still and 
gripped the window sill tightly and 
watched the great barge swing away 
down the Thames and disappear into 
the mists of that lovely May Day... 
And she never saw her mother again. 

But several mornings later some- 
thing happened that was connected 
with her mother, Ysabeau was sure. 
She was in the nursery with her 
nurse and several of her mother’s 
ladies were with them, and they were 
all very pale and still, listening for 
something. Ysabeau herself sat upon 
Lady Bryan’s lap and Lady Bryan’s 
arms were trembling. “It is nine 
o’clock,” whispered Lady Bryan. 
“Will it never come?” But no one an- 
swered her and still they went on 
listening, and some of the ladies, 
Ysabeau noticed, were on their knees 
praying. Then at last it came; a 
booming rumbling roar that rolled 
up the Thames and died slowly away, 
echoing into space. Ysabeau knew 
what it was, for she had often heard 
it before: it was the firing of the can- 
non at the Tower of London. 

“Why are they firing the cannon?” 
she asked, but no one answered her. 

‘“‘Where’s Mother?” she asked. And 
this time someone did answer her. 

“In heaven,” said Lady Bryan and 
burst into tears. 

And that was all that Ysabeau 
knew about it until that chance re- 
mark of the servant girl at Ewelme 
sent her into the dark cupboard un- 
der the stairs to face the sudden 
knowledge of what that cannon had 
meant. ... Ysabeau began to scream 
and scream and scream. 

Lady Bryan herself came running 
to fetch her out and took her up- 
stairs and asked her what the matter 
was. But Ysabeau refused to say. 
She had ceased screaming and was 
hiccuping instead, her pale little face 
looking very set and obstinate and 
slow fat tears creeping down her 
cheeks through the dirt of the cup- 
board. 

“Ysabeau,” said Lady Bryan stern- 
ly, “you must tell me why you were 
screaming in that disgraceful way. 
Princesses must never scream. I have 
told you again and again that prin- 
cesses must always be self-con- 


But Ysabeau, still hiccuping, only 
shut her mouth more obstinately than 


ever. She could not speak of what ” 


she had felt to Lady Bryan. At this 
moment she hated Lady Bryan. “J 
won’t tell,” she said rudely. 

Lady Bryan sighed and reached for 
the cane with which she trained 
Ysabeau in the way that she should 
go. “Then I must whip you,” she 
said. “You have been both rude and 
disobedient, and also, as I told you 
before, princesses must never 
scream.” 

When the whipping was over Lady 
Bryan cried a little, for she loved the 
little girl and only whipped her from 
a sense of duty, and then she washed 
her dirty little face and sent her out 
into the garden to play. 

And after that Ysabeau was more 
shut-up than ever and her pale face 
was curiously unchildlike. People 
said of her that she was as sedate as 
a woman of forty. And they also said 
of her that she seemed to have no 
heart. As a matter of fact her heart 
was there all right, but it had tight- 
ened itself round her memories in a 
hard ball that was sometimes so very 
tight that it hurt her. 

When she grew up men would 
marvel at her, irritated at her alter- 
nate hardness and pity, angered by 
her contradictions. Had they stopped 
to think they would have understood. 

But Ysabeau aS she rocked herself 
in her swing that morning and looked 
at her shoes was contented enough, 
for she had learned how to adapt her- 
self. She had grown accustomed to 
the pain at her heart, to her loneli- 
ness, to her shabby clothes, to the 
fact that her father did not love her 
any more and did not want her with 
him. She took these things for grant- 
ed now and so had thought to spare 
for nicer things. 

And the royal manor of Ewelme 
was one of the nicest of them. Ysa- 
beau and Lady Bryan had lived in 
several different places since that 
day when the king had shouted out, 
“Take that brat out of my sight!” 
and they had hastily flung their 
clothes into saddlebags and ridden 
off into a storm of rain, but Ewelme 
was the loveliest of them all. 

As Ysabeau sat in her swing think- 
ing these things she was disturbed 
by the sound of cantering hoofs in 
the lane beyond the garden. She lift- 
ed her head sharply, for such an oc- 
currence was unusual in this placid 
place. 

When she heard those hasty hoofs 
turn in at the great gate she slipped 
out of her swing and herself cantered 
in a royal and dignified manner to 
the house. By the time she got there 
she found everything a turmoil, ser- 
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yants bustling hither and thither and 
the perspiring messenger drinking a 
tankard of ale while Lady Bryan 
stood beside him wringing her hands 
ina state verging on the hysterical. 

“Such short notice!” she lamented. 
“The king and the queen! Here in 
two short hours, you say? How on 
earth is the house tc be got ready!” 

“There is no necessity for your 
ladyship to make all this to-do,” said 
the messenger somewhat shortly. 
“The king’s grace upon his royal 
progresses brings all his household 
gear with him. And Queen Jane is a 
kind and gentle lady, easy to please; 
not like another lady I could men- 
tion, may God have mercy on her 
wanton soul.” He spoke insolently 
and buried his face afresh in his 
tankard. 

Ysabeau flushed hotly. She knew 
he was speaking of her mother; dar- 
ing to compare her unfavorably with 
the stepmother whom Ysabeau did 
not know yet cordially hated, be- 
cause she reigned now where Anne 
had reigned. 

“How dare you speak like that?” 
she said slowly and distinctly, com- 
ing right up to the man and looking 
him coldly in the eye. “If you speak 
like that again I shall have you 
whipped.” 

“By cock and pie!” ejaculated the 
messenger removing his face from 
his tankard and gazing down at the 
stiff little figure in front of him. 
“What a little madame! And who 
may you be, you insolent little spar- 
row?” 

“It is Madame Ysabeau,” Lady 
Bryan reproved him. “Mind your 
manners, sir. Madame Ysabeau is of 
the blood royal, though it’s little 
enough recognition she gets, poor 
lamb.” 

The man seemed confused. He 
bowed to Ysabeau and then turned a 
troubled glance on Lady Bryan. “His 
grace must have clean overlooked 
her presence here,’ he murmured. 
“Keep her out of his sight, good lady, 
or there’ll be the devil and all to pay. 
It’s only the one night.” 

Ysabeau turned and left them and 
went back to her swing. For just one 
wild moment, when she had heard 
that her father was coming, her heart 
had leaped up in delight for she had 
thought that perhaps he was coming 
to see her, that perhaps he was going 
to love her again. It was not nice to 
know that he had not even remem- 
bered she was here. She sat scowling 
at her shoes and her heart felt tight- 
er than usual in her inside. 

Ysabeau heard the great wagons 
lumbering up the lane and the hub- 
bub in the house as the frantic ser- 
vants worked against time to get 
things ready. Then she slipped out of 
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Elizabeth Goudge’s first novel ap- 
peared three years ago. Since then she 
has written two other novels and a book 
of short stories, all of which have been 
praised for their romantic beauty, their 
characterizations, lyrical prose, and gen- 
eral charm. “Madame Ysabeau” is a 
good sample of her work. 

Miss Goudge was born (1900) at 
Wells, in Somersetshire, an English 
cathedral town which she later described 
in her novel, A City of Bells. She grew 
up there and in Ely, another cathedral 
town; spent her summers on the Island 
of Guernsey (the background of her 
first book, Island Magic, and of her col- 
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was made Regius Professor of Divinity 
at Oxford University, and there the fam- 
ily moved, with the result that Miss 
Goudge’s third novel, Towers in the 
Mist, has an Oxford setting. Elizabeth 
Goudge’s books are all published in this 
country by Coward-McCann. 








her swing, ran out through the door 
in the wall into the lane beyond that 
led to the church. She ought to have 
gone in to Lady Bryan, as she had 
been bidden, but she was not going 
to. Her pride rebelled against being 
hidden away in a corner with her 
governess, she, a princess before 
whom the whole court should be 
bowing. She would go to the church. 
She would spend the night there. She 
would not be lonely, for there were 
some little angels in the church who 
were her special friends. 

She pushed open the heavy door 
and crept like a little mouse into the 
cool dimness beyond. The rich col- 
ors of the painted rood screen giowed 
like jewels and from the chapel on 
the south side of the chancel lights 
shone and the murmur of voices 






praying came very comfortingly to 
Ysabeau. She ran toward the chapel, 
for her friends were there. 

The Chaucer chapel, commemorat- 
ing the family from whom Ewelme 
had passed to the Tudors, was very 
lovely. Ysabeau knelt, praying for 
the soul of Anne Boleyn. Ysabeau 
was utterly alone. This was nice. 
There was no one to disturb her while 
she talked to the little angels. 

The click of a lifting latch and the 
sound of footsteps made her jump. It 
must be the sexton come to blow out 
the candles and lock up the church 
for the night. She must hide, for if 
he saw her he would turn her out. 
She scuttled behind a tomb and hid. 

But it was not the sexton; it was a 
little person, hardly more than a girl, 
who shut the door purposefully be- 
hind her and came wandering slowly 
up the church. There was something 
in the way she shut the door, some- 
thing in the immediate relaxation of 
her attitude, that made Ysabeau 
think she had run away from some- 
one she did not like very much and 
was glad now to be alone. Ysabeau 
also had run away and that gave her 
a fellow feeling with this girl. 

The gleam of the candles in the 
Chaucer chapel attracted her. She 
turned and came toward them, 
passed by the tomb where Ysabeau 
was hiding and knelt down before 
the altar. She was simply dressed in 
a pale green gown cut square at the 
neck and she wore a pearl-trimmed 
coif of green velvet on her straight 
fair hair. She was a tiny creature 
with a very pale face and frightened 
blue eyes. Ysabeau’s protective in- 
stinct, vigorous in a person of her 
strength of character, surged up in 
her like a flame and when she saw 
the little lady bend her head and 
cover her face with her hands as 
though she were crying she scram- 
bled out of her hiding place and ran 
and knelt beside her. 

The lady heard the rustle of her 
frock and the patter of small feet and 
turned her head to see who it was. 
And Ysabeau saw, as she expected, 
that the lady’s fingers were wet with 
her tears. She fished a none-too- 
clean handkerchief out of her hang- 
ing pocket and offered it. The lady 
used the handkerchief, handed it 
back and looked at Ysabeau’s face. 
“Why!” she said. “I believe it’s 
Ysabeau!” 

Ysabeau stared for she did not 
know this little person. 

“You would not remember me at 
court,” said the lady. “You were such 
alittle girl then. But I remember you, 
my poppet. I am Jane Seymour.” 

Ysabeau gasped. So this was the 
hated stepmother, this little white 

(Concluded on page 32) 








PRISON WITHOUT BARS (An Alex- 
ander Korda Production Released by 
United Artists. Directed by Brian Des- 
mond Taylor. Screen Play by Arthur 
Wimperis and Margaret Kennedy. 
Adapted from a play by E. and O. Fis, 
Gina Kaus and Hans Wilhelm.) 


There is more to motion picture pro- 
duction than high-salaried stars, “stu- 
pendous” sets, breath-taking action, 
and trick camera effects. That is, more 
to fine motion picture production. 
There are such things as mood and 
imagery and contrast—and these aren’t 
just high -sounding terms to 
confuse you. 

Here, for instance, is a story 
of life in a French reformatory: 
Yvonne, an attractive and very 
modern young woman comes to 
replace Mme. Appel, the stern- 
faced superintendent who has 
starved and beaten the girls 
into submission. Yvonne tries 
the more modern methods of 
sympathy, understanding, and 
fair play, and the girls respond 
immediately. One girl, in par- 
ticular—Suzanne, who has been 
considered an incorrigible, be- 
cause of her frequent and des- 
perate attempts to escape. Su- 
zanne becomes the doctor’s as- 
sistant and a good one, too. The 
doctor, who has been secretly 
engaged to Yvonne all the time, 
falls in love with Suzanne and 
eventually leaves for an ap- 
pointment in India with Su- 
zanne’s promise that she will 
follow. 

That is the story in bare outline 
(there are many dramatic highlights 
of course), but the point is that the 
excellence of the film is due to 
straightforward telling of that story 
without frills and furbelows, but with 
camera, action, and sound put to their 
best uses for dramatic effect: the con- 
trast between the grim countenance 
of Mme. Appel with her six sour-faced 
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assistants and the clear intelligence of 
Yvonne’s face, or the bleak walls of the 
reformatory and the frothy clouds in 
the sky above; an open road, waving 
wheat fields, birds on the wing... all 
symbols of freedom to Suzanne on her 
way to do errands in town and on-her- 
honor to return; the jangle of ma- 
chinery in the sewing room to create 





A tense scene from the film Prison Without Bars, 
a story of life in a French reformatory, in which 
(left) blackmails Suzanne to steal for her. 


the mood for coming rebellion among 
the girls. Nothing tricky or “arty” 
here. These are the very things (al- 
though you may not be conscious of 
them) which make you come away 
from a movie and say, “Um-mm, that 
Was a good one!” 

And that’s just what we think of 
Prison Without Bars. Only make it 
very good, and add a cheer for Corinne 
Luchaire, a lovely Suzanne. 





- ONE-THIRD OF A NATION (Pro. 
ym by Harold Orlob. Directed by 
Dudiey Murphy from the screen play 
by Oliver H. P. Garrett. Released by 
Paramount.) 


Last year New York playgoers sat 
up and took notice of a striking dra. 
matic document on the subject of hous- 
ing. It was a Living Newspaper 
edition produced by the Fed- 
eral Theatre and written by 
Arthur Arent around President 
Roosevelt’s statement “ .. . one- 
third of a nation ill-housed, ill- 
clad, and ill-nourished.” While 
the Living Newspaper method 
of loud speaker, movie slides, 
and other devices was some- 
what hodge-podge and got to 
be extremely noisy at times, 
still the material was vital and 
the settings were excellent and 
their message struck home. Dirt 
and squalor, dank hovels and 
raging fire, crime and disease 
were all a part of the picture. 
Not pretty, but vividly real. 

This year we have a film ver- 
sion of the story, which makes 
use of the same title. But that’s 
about all. The screen story is 
the old one of rich-boy-meets- 
poor-girl played against a back- 
ground of the housing problem. 
None too striking a background, at 
that, which seems a shame since the 
film was made at Astoria, L. I., within 
“shooting” distance of New York City’s 
vast tenement district. Some few of the 
film’s street scenes ring true, but most 
of them smack of studio sets. 

The rich-boy-poor-girl theme seems 
to be the main stumbling block in 
the telling of the story. The camera 
bounces back and forth between tene- 
ment and yacht until there is little 
continuity left. However, there is one 
portion of the film which is so good 
that it deserves attention. The old tene- 
ment house itself is the villain of the 
piece; through its being a fire-hazard 
and having faulty fire-escapes, it is re- 
sponsible for the hopelessly crippled 
legs of Joey, the poor girl’s kid brother. 
Joey’s hatred of the tenement house, 
just as if it were human, and the scenes 
in which the tenement house talks 
back to Joey in a mean, croaking old 
voice are excellent. We wish that Joey 
and the tenement house could have 
claimed the spotlight more. Sidney 
Lumet is fine as Joey; Sylvia Sidney, 
as the girl, and Myron McCormick, as 
an embittered radical, also manage to 
make something of their parts, despite 
the slip-shod story. 


(Left) Joey, crippled by a fall from 
a faulty fire-escape of the tenement 
house in which he lives, learns 

crutches won’t do for playing games 
(Scene from . ., One-Third of a Nation.) 
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INDOOR 
Champions of the 


NDER the big top at Madison 

Square Garden these days, track 

is sharing the limelight with ice 
hockey, basketball and dog shows. The 
men in short pants and jerseys move 
into the Garden during the first week 
in February, run in-a few Saturday 
night meets and then move to the out- 
door tracks when the weather gets 
warm enough. 

All this keeps the Madison Square 
Garden carpenters in a continual 
dither. On a Thursday night they may 
be called upon to make a rink of arti- 
ficial ice for the hockey players. Less 
than 24 hours later the rink has mirac- 
ulously disappeared and in its place is 
a regulation sized basketball court of 
hard pine wood. As soon as the basket- 
ball crowd starts filing to the exits, out 
tush the carpenters again. They tear 
up the floor and then start hammering 
together a wooden track. 

Rv Saturday night everything is 



























TRACK 


Winter Boards 






ready for the track meet. The Garden 
is all dressed up in a fresh spruce- 
board track with painted peppermint 
stripes to mark out the lanes, pits and 
runways. The wooden oval consists of 
80 different sections, and takes about 
ten hours to put up. The track is re- 
markably springy and banked on the 
turns to enable the runners to make 
good time. Inside the track, on the cen- 
ter of the floor, there are special high 
jump and pole vault pits and a board 
section for the sprints and hurdles. 

To this track, during the winter, the 
sponsors of the various meets invite the 
best runners and jumpers in the world. 
The night we were there we saw Josef 
Mostert, who came all the way from 
Belgium to match strides with Glenn 
Cunningham and the other great 
American milers. Two weeks later 
Miklos Szabo made a special trip from 
Hungary to race Don Lash in the two- 
mile event. 








A WORD TO THE WISE: Glenn Cun- 


ON YOUR MARKS: Start of the 60-yard 
dash. On the far right is Ben Johnson, in- 
door sprint champion of 1938. Above 
Johnson is a shot of Sueo Ohe, of Japan. 
Ohe won this event with a vault of 14 ft. 


MEN AT REST: The famous Rideout 




























INFCRMATION PLEASE: Every com- 


plete turn around the track is called a 














twins, Wayne and Blaine, of North Texas 
State Teachers College. Like Ike and 
Mike, they look and run exactly alike. 
Their best friends can’t tell ’°em apart. 


ningham, right, the world’s greatest 
miler, stops to exchange a few words 
with Dan Ferris, famous official, before 
the start of his race—the invitation mile. 






lap. It is the duty of this official, after 
every turn, to inform the runners of the 
number of laps they still have to run. 
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Madame Ysabeau 
(Concluded from page 29) 


unicorn who had called out all her pro- 
tective tenderness. ““Ysabeau will look 
after you,” she announced suddenly 
and slipped her hand into Jane’s. 

“Let’s go outside,” said Jane. 

They got up, curtsied to the altar, 
crossed themselves and stole out into 
the lovely summer evening. 

“Why were you crying?” asked 
Ysabeau. 

“T had angered the king,” said Jane 
and trembled. “I crossed his wishes in 
asmall matter and it was wrong of me, 
for I am bound to obey the king.” 

A rich jewel hung around her neck 
by a gold chain and turning it over she 
showed Ysabeau the words traced upon 
the flat gold surface that backed it: 
“Bound to obey and serve.” 

“It is my motto,” said Jane. “The 
king himself most graciously conde- 
scended to choose it.” 

Ysabeau suddenly snorted. Jane’s 
tears, her trembling body, the motto, 
placed her father in a light in which 
Ysabeau had not hitherto seen him. It 
was not a very flattering light. Ysabeau 
very much doubted if her own mother 
had obeyed and served, or wept peni- 
tent tears when she angered her lord 
and master. And small blame to her. 
Ysabeau ranged herself upon the side 
of Henry’s wives. “Brute!” she said. 

Jane gave a shocked exclamation 
and looked rather apprehensively at 
the determined face of this very ma- 
ture little girl beside her. Then she 
tightened her arms around Ysabeau 
and hugged her closer. It would be an 
unspeakable comfort to have this little 
girl always with her. They would be 
able to face the roaring of the royal 
lion together. “Ysabeau,” she whis- 
pered, “I wish you would come to 
court.” 

“So do I,” said Ysabeau fervently. 

“You want to come, poppet?” asked 
Jane, surprised. 

“It is my right,” said Ysabeau. 

“Does the king’s grace know you are 
here?” asked Jane. 

“Lady Bryan thinks he has clean 
overlooked it.” 

“Then I will ask him to let you 
come,” whispered Jane. 

“Do you dare?” asked Ysabeau. 

“I dare,” said Jane but her eyes 
widened and her voice quavered. 

And suddenly out of the dark night- 
mare places of her mind Ysabeau asked 
a question that had been torturing her 
for months. “They say my mother was 
a traitor,” she whispered. 

“The devils, to say that to you!” ejac- 
ulated Jane with startling vehemence. 
“Wicked men told lies about her to the 
king’s grace and poisoned his mind 
against her. She was a proud woman 
and they all hated her. That was all. Do 
you understand, Ysabeau? Whatever 
they say to you about your mother you 
are not to believe it.” 

Twenty minutes later they were 
walking sedately down the lane to- 
ward the house hand in hand. 

“He will be in the little parlor where 






I left him,” said Jane. “Do you stay in 
the garden, sweetheart, while I go in 
to him.” 

Ysabeau nodded but privately she 
determined to hide in the rosemary 
bush beside the window so as to make 
certain that no harm came to Jane. 

Peeping through the scented gray 
spikes she could see and hear every- 
thing. There stood her father just as 
she remembered him, with his back to 
the fireplace and his legs wide apart. 
She remembered the padded jeweled 
clothes, the jeweled cap that hid his 
baldness, the big paunch, the fat red 
jolly face with the twinkling eyes and 
the childish mouth. He looked so kindly 
and good humored until he was crossed 
and then the laughter creases in his 
face set into sullen pouches and his 
eyes glittered like splintered ice. 

To him came Jane in her green gown, 
her hands demurely folded and her 
blue eyes raised pleadingly to his. 

“T have come to beg your grace’s par- 
don,” said Jane. “I am sorry I begged 
to have a rose-colored gown. As your 
grace so truly says, I look a sallow lit- 
tle toad in pink. I will have blue, as 
your grace wishes. In future I will al- 
ways obey your grace in the choice of 
my gowns as in all else.” 

She raised her eyes very pleadingly 
to his and he burst into a roar of laugh- 
ter and stretched out an arm like a leg 
of mutton to draw her to him. Now that 
she had yielded she was in favor again. 

Nestled in his embrace she whis- 
pered, “I think too much of my clothes 
because I am lonely. When you are 
away from me I have no one to talk to.” 

“No one to talk to?” bellowed Henry. 
“With your chattering ladies as thick 
on the ground as daisies in June?” 

“They are not my equals,” said Jane 
withdrawing herself from his arms and 
standing up before him with that dim- 
inutive haughtiness which she knew 
always amused him in her. “Now if I 
could have your own girls with me, 
Mary and Ysabeau—” 

“Eh?” bellowed Henry. 

“Mary and Ysabeau,” repeated Jane 
steadily. “There is poor Mary shut up 
at Hunsdon and little Ysabeau hustled 
from country house to country house 
and kept out of your sight as though 
she were the plague itself. It is not 
fair. Are they to blame because their 
mothers angered you? Harry, I implore 
you to have pity on them. They are 
your daughters. They should be at 
court receiving the honor due to them.” 

The hot blood mounted to Henry’s 
forehead and the veins stood out. He 
advanced threateningly upon Jane and 
stood over her as though he were go- 
ing to knock her down. “Little fool!” 
he roared. “You should be pleading for 
the children that you will have, not for 
those brats who are never mentioned 
in my hearing!” 

So angry was he that he would have 
struck her had not his attention been 
diverted by a sudden commotion out- 
side the window. There was a rustling 
and snapping of branches. Almost im- 
mediately a little bundling figure 
rolled in over the sill, picked itself up 
and launched itself upon him in a fury 





of whirling fists, pattering feet ang 


ballooning skirts that nearly took his 
breath away. “You let her alone!” she 
said and with no respect at all for his 
royal person the small fists beat upon 
his paunch and the little feet trod upon 
his. Though she was so small she was 
so quick and so enraged that he felt 
he was being attacked by a swarm of 
hornets. He bellowed and roared; he 
clutched at her and caught nothing but 
the air; he gave ground a little, trieg 
again, slipped on the polished floor and 
slid to a sitting position. Instantly the 
creature went for him again and be- 
fore he knew what had happened he 
was flat on his back with his daughter 
sitting on his chest. 

Jane, who had been clutching at a 
chair-back in the extreme of terror, 
suddenly began to laugh weakly. With 
their faces suffused with passion and 
their eyes sparkling with it the two of 
them, the huge man and the tiny girl, 
looked so ridiculously alike that her 
fright dissolved into mirth. “Ysabeau 
is your own daughter!” she gasped. 
“Your very own daughter!” 

“Ysabeau?” roared the prostrate 
monarch and gazed astounded at the 
angry little face glaring above him. 
Then he took hold of her, lifted her off 
his chest to have a good look at her. 

Yes, she was his very own daughter. 
She was a Tudor; sandy, imperious, 
passionate. Outwardly at any rate 
there was nothing of her mother in her. 
She was all his. A sense of humor was 
his one virtue and he began to laugh. 
In a couple of minutes his roars were 
echoing through the house like genial 
thunder. His mirth was so infectious 
that Jane laughed too. The scullions in 
the kitchen heard and laughed. The 
court laughed. Everyone laughed but 
Ysabeau and she sat very stately and 
still upon a chair, pondering. She had 
discovered her own power and it was 
giving her something to think about: 
she was never going to he got the bet- 
ter of ever again. She lifted her chin 
and straightened her back. She looked 
the very figure of regality. 

Next morning King Harry once more 
set forth upon his royal progress. 
Clothed in turquoise blue, mounted 
upon a magnificent white charger, he 
jogged through the leafy lanes of his 
England, laughing and genial, the very 
picture of good nature, with always a 
kindly word and a smiling glance for 
the enraptured country people who 
crowded out from the villages to do 
him homage. 

Behind him in their litter rode his 
wife and daughter. They too smiled at 
the crowd, Jane with timid gentleness, 
Ysabeau with the imperiousness that 
had been very noticeable in her since 
the day before. When they were not 
smiling at the people they sat hand in 
hand, looking at the broad back of 
their lord and master jogging on ahead, 
two very diminutive, very pale-faced 
but very courageous women. 





Reprinted from the Woman’s Home 
Companion, by permission of the ed- 
itors. 
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a Pisin took one last peek at the 
he felt dining-reom table. Then gave 
arm of herself a pat on the back. The 
ed; he table setting was as pretty as a color 
ng but photograph. Gleaming silver, shin- 


» tried ing glass, snowy linen, and the big 
ny blue bow! filled with those heavenly 
nd be- pink roses. 

1ed he What a surprise—the roses! When 
ughter the florist truck drove up, Polly had 


suspected it was only a case of 


g ata “wrong address.’ But the box was 
terror, marked quite plainly “Miss Polly 
- With Penny.” From whom? Give a thou- 
oll sand guesses, Polly would never have 


hit it right. The Tyler twins!!!! Why, 








1 she’d only met them—at the Dick- 
abeau ens’ dance. Of course, she had ar- 
asped. ranged her dinner party during their 
stay in Middlevale. But mostly as a 
strate courtesy to their hostesses, Mary and 
at the Jane Dickens. Parties were always 
him, welcome when you had out-of-town 
ww visitors. After the flowers, though, 
: Polly decided it was the visitors who 
ghter. ' . 
rious, were most welcome! And how nice 
rate of them to have sent the roses on the 
n her. day of the party, instead of next 
r was week—or next Christmas! 
augh. Polly went to the foot of the stairs 
Pate and called to Bill and Sid, her twin 
“tical brothers, ‘““Hurry up, you two. And 
ns in don’t forget to straighten up the 
‘The bathroom. Only clean towels left out 
1 but for the guests, please. And, if your 
7 and room looks like a cyclone has struck 
> had it, close the door. I’m sending the 
L was girls up to my room to leave their 
— wraps.” 
ben. She was answered by shouts of 
oked “okay” and a scurry of footsteps. 
Polly was plumping the pillows of 
more the living room sofa when she heard 
ess. the boys marching down the stairs. 
inted She took one look—and collapsed on 
r, he the sofa. Bill was wearing the coat to 
f his Pop’s old band uniform and Sid was 
very sporting Pop’s “mourning suit” (as 
ye the family called it), the “tails” 
waa dragging the floor. Both of the boys 
> do had their hair parted in the middle, 
and slicked down over their fore- 
. his heads, style of ’98. Each carried a 
d at towel over his arm. Sid’s was marked 
1€SS, “Hotel St. Francis,” and Bill’s was of 
that such ancient vintage that the mark- 
pe: ing was illegible. 
d in “Just what are you two supposed 
of to be? Animal, vegetable, or min- 
ead, eral?” sputtered Polly, still laugh- 
iced ing 


“ 


Fie on you, dumb Dora,” said Sid, 
wiggling his nose, as his false-face 
black mustachio began to tickle, 
“don’t you recognize the Singing 
Waiters—from way back yonder in 
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21. Peas and Cues 
By Gay Head 


the good old days? We sing while we 
‘wait.’ Tune up, Willyum.” 
Polly had to shush their “Sweet 


Ad-o-line” for fear 


of frightening 


the neighbors, and, when she heard 
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guests coming up the walk, she 
shooed the boys into the kitchen. 
They would be a grand surprise! 

“Hello, Jerry—and Diane, Bob and 
Fred,” said Polly as she opened the 
door for the Tyler twins and their 
dates. “Come in. Will you girls go up 
to my room and leave your coats? 
You know the way, Jerry. I'll put the 
boys’ coats and hats here in the hall.” 

When the girls had gone upstairs, 
Polly decided this was a good time 
to make her thank-you speech. “Bob 
and Fred,” she said, “thank you both 
for the lovely, lovely roses. They’re 
going to be the main attraction of the 
dinner party, as you’ll see in the din- 
ing room.” 

“Not if you live up to your reputa- 
tion as a cook,” answered Bob, the 
old smoothie. 

“No, indeed,” added Fred. “But 
we’re glad that you like them. We 
send pink roses only to our favorite 
hostesses.” Another smoothie! 

Polly started to say something 
about “favorite guests” but just then 
the doorbell rang. More people. Soon 
all eleven guests and their hostess 
were gathered in the living room. 
Everybody knew everybody else, so 
Polly had no worries about introduc- 
tions—or conversation. She slipped 
into the dining room and gave the 
signal for the Singing Waiters to ap- 
pear. With a great flourish they en- 
tered, Bill holding aloft a great tray 
of tomato juice cocktails and Sid 
swishing in with a bowl of cheese 
wafers and one of pretzels. Both 
singing the Stein Song! Of course, 
everybody howled with laughter. 
And the party was off to a grand be- 
ginning. 

While the boys were singing an en- 
core, Polly sneaked out to the kitch- 
en to fix the dinner plates. She 
popped the rolls into the oven, as she 
took the other pans of food out. The 
twelve plates were lined up on the 
shelf, so that she could serve them 
easily. Two piping hot meat balls 
smothered in mushroom sauce, a big 
baked potato topped with melted 
cheese, and a generous serving of 
peas and carrots (well-drained—no 
soup!) on each plate. She made sure 
nothing had been forgotten, as she 
went into the dining room. Yes, the 
boys had poured the water and 
placed a square of butter on each 
butter plate, as she had told them. 
All set! 

“Will you come in to dinner?” said 
Polly, standing at the dining room 


A= >S—_ door. There was no need for a second 



















invitation, but the boys did manage to 
stand back and let the girls go in first. 
Of course, there was a great to-do over 
finding names and places. She had it 
down pat! Boy-next-to-girl and also 
boy-across-from-girl all the way down 
the table. With Phil, her date, at the op- 
posite end. Polly had placed Fred Tyler 
to her right, since he was a visitor, and 
Diane, Fred’s date, to Phil’s right. When 
everyone had found his place, Fred 
stepped over and held Polly’s chair as 
she sat down. Phil seated Diane and 
the other boys seated the girl next. All 
very proper, Polly thought to herself. 
But she hoped the party wouldn’t go 
too formal and not be fun. 

No danger, though, with those Sing- 
ing-Waiter brothers of hers. They kept 
everybody in stitches. And the more 
the crowd laughed, the more rambunc- 
tious Sid became. He fairly swooped 
down upon Tom Best, when he placed 
the dinner plate in front of him. Polly 
was a little worried. Next to Tom was 
Jerry—in a brand new dress. Sid was 
going strong on “The Man on the Fly- 
ing Trapeze” when he “flew” in with 
Jerry’s plate. Polly held her breath— 
but it didn’t do any good. Sid tilted 
the plate a little too much and down 
went the peas and carrots—sideswip- 
ing Jerry as they rolled off the plate. 

Jerry jumped up, jarred Sid’s elbow, 
and the whole plate crashed to the 
floor. Meat balls here, baked potato 
there. Big mess everywhere! : 

Polly gasped. She was sure Jerry’s 
dress was ruined! The dinner party 
would be ruined, too! Polly could have 
burst into tears. She got up and went 
around to Jerry’s place. “Oh, Jerry, I’m 

.so sorry. I hope your dress isn’t ru—” 

Jerry laughed. “Of course, it isn’t— 
but I’m afraid the plate is! That’s what 
I get for jumping like a scared rabbit. 
And I probably knocked Sid’s arm out 
of joint, too.” 

Sid’s arm was okay but his face was 
red as a beet. “Gee, Jerry, honest I 
didn’t mean—” 

“Neither did I, Sid,” said Jerry, smil- 
ing. She just wouldn’t let them feel 
bad! “So let’s just forget it. There’s 
only one spot here and cleaning will 
easily take it out, so you see I’m the 
lucky one. That is, unless Ihave to go 
without dinner.” 

“Oh, no, there’s more,” said Polly 
quickly. Thank goodness there really 
were three “extras” in the kitchen. 
“Sid, get a tray and cloth and clean up 
the remains. And I’1l fix another plate.” 

So the dinner party wasr.’t ruined, 
thanks to Jerry’s being the best of 
sports. Polly’s courage returned full 
force, as she busied about the kitchen. 
Later, Polly decided, she would speak 
to Jerry privately and offer to pay for 
having the dress cleaned. 

In five minutes, the accident was for- 
gotten; but the guilty one of the Sing- 
ing Waiters changed his tune some- 
what. The rest of the evening he sang 
only one song —“Jerry-vive, Sweet 
Jerry - vive.” And everybody agreed 
that Jerry was the “hit” of the party 
—in more ways than one! 


Next Week: “SPECIAL” INVITATION 
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CAREERS 





IN BRIEF 


9. The Building Trades 


FIELD: 

1928: A seven billion dollar industry 
employing millions of men in its main and 
subsidiary branches. 

1933: Down to a billion dollars or less, 
with armies of skilled tradesmen out of 
work. 

1939: Business on the increase . . . 1938 
better than 1937 ... well over a billion dol- 
lars of residential building forecast for 
the current year ... much new construc- 
tion needed . . . builders hopeful. 

Some say prosperity will be with us for 
keeps if building booms again, especially 
in the field of housing. Others claim that 
rates and prices of materials, of labor, of 
land, and of financing may prevent expan- 
sion. Some observers demand more gov- 
ernmental subsidies for low cost housing. 

“Prefabrication” (which means the man- 
ufacture in factories of constructional units 
later to be assembled in jig time on the 
building site) looms as an uncertain factor 
that may cause widespread changes in the 
occupations and practices of the building 
industry as we know it today. If prefabri- 
cation cheapens housing, the demand may 
grow rapidly, the volume of construction 
increase tremendously and employment 
may be given to many more thousands of 
men. But no one knows for certain how it 
will work out. 

Meanwhile, alert young men who can 
gain work experience in the building game 
should be in the best position to carve out 
careers in this immense and changing 
field. 


BRANCHES: 

Residential construction (houses and 
apartments): Employs almost all types of 
building tradesmen, including contractors, 
carpenters, masons, bricklayers, lathers, 
plasterers, plumbers, electricians, painters, 
sheet metal workers, roofers, laborers. 

Non - residential construction (office 
buildings, stores, industrial plants, schools, 
churches, etc.): Employs all of the fore- 
going and, in addition, thousands of struc- 
tural steel workers when business is good. 

Contractors are the general bosses of the 
building trades who take on construction 
jobs at “bid” prices, then employ various 
tradesmen under supervising foremen to 
do different phases of the work .. . or sub- 
let certain parts to sub-contractors who 
employ their own men. 

New conditions may bring new types of 
jobs; contractors may be known as erec- 
tors ... skilled welders, for example, may 
be needed in increasing numbers. 


QUALIFICATIONS: 

These vary, of course, with different 
trades. Physical strength, energy and en- 
durance are needed in most of them... 
ability to work well with the hands... to 
“see through” and solve practical “me- 
chanical” problems... to make arithmeti- 
cal calculations ...to plan... to get along 
with men. 

Building tradesmen as a rule like to 
work outside . . . like variety ... are in- 
clined to be independent and individual- 
istic ... have a certain power of perform- 
ance in the pinches and a will to push 
things through to a successful finish in 
spite of obstacles. 

At least average intelligence is needed 
and in many trades, above average. 

Basic characteristics and qualifications 








will probably remain the same for new 
types of jobs as for the old, at least in con. 
nection with outside field work. 


TRAINING: 

The old-time building apprentice got a 
dollar a day and a set of tools and for three 
years or more worked on the job under 
the tutelage of master craftsmen until he 
became a skilled workman at regular 
wages. 

Today a modified apprentice system still 
operates in many of the trades but, in addi- 
tion, technical or trade schools in some 
localities give shop (and perhaps field) in- 
struction in some of the trades and offer 
“related” training like blue print reading 
and architectural drafting to their stu- 
dents. 

Training on the job, with evening study 
in “related” fields, is the road pursued by 
some ambitious beginners. 


INCOME: 

High hourly income when times are 
good, with reduced annual income because 
of the seasonal nature of the work, and 
perhaps hardship in slack times, has been 
the lot of the building tradesmen. Never- 
theless, most of them have managed to get 
along reasonably well and have been re- 
spected and reliable citizens. There is now 
a movement to spread income out over the 
year and to guarantee a certain amount of 
employment, but it is too early to say 
whether certain difficulties can be sur- 
mounted. 

Hourly rates vary from 50c to $1.50, de- 
pending on the type of work, the section of 
the country, the state of business, the re- 
serve of unemployed and whether the 
trade is organized or unorganized. 


FUTURE: 

IF the basic conditions of financing rates, 
wage costs and material prices can some- 
how be adjusted, and IF general prosperity 
acts as a stimulant, the building field 
(whether it continues to include “trades” 
or not) should provide one of the most 
hopeful fields for young men. 


BREAKING IN: 

In localities where no technical or 
trade schools provide training, the best 
chance lies in getting an apprentice job 
from some local builder or boss tradesman. 
A friend or a relative in the business is 
always a great help. 

If mass production of housing continues 
to expand, then your best bet may be to 
get into the employ of a reputable “de- 
veloper” operating on a relatively large 
scale. 


READ: 

“American Builder and Building Age,” a 
trade magazine issued monthly. 

“Construction Contracting as a Career” 
(75c), Institute for Research, 537 No. 
Dearborn Street, Chicago. 

“Vocational Guidance in Engineering 
Lines” ($2.50), American Association of 
Engineers; Mack Printing Co., Easton, 
Pa. 

“Technological Trends and National Poli- 
cy,” Chapter IX ($1.00), U. S. Govern- 
ment Printing Office, Washington, D. C. 

“The Occupation of the Building Contrac- 
tor” (10c), National Occupational Con- 

ference, 551 Fifth Ave., N. Y. City. 


SCHOLASTIC 
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Answers to “What's Your 
Vocabulary Score?” (Page 22-E) 


Anapest: A metrical foot consisting of 
two short syllables and one long syl- 
lable. 

Barbecue: An open-air feasi at which 
an animal is roasted whole. 

Casserole: A baking dish or the food 
prepared in it. 

Diatribe: An abusive discourse. 

Epigram: A short, pithy saying. 

Fanfare: A flourish, as of trumpets. 

Glyptograph: A design cut, as on a 
gem. 

Hautboy: A musical instrument (the 
oboe). 

lambus: A metrical foot of two sylla- 

_ bles, a short followed by a long syl- 
lable. 

Jurisprudence: The science of law. 

Kleptomania: An uncontrollable pro- 
pensity to steal. 

Larboard: The left-hand side of a ship 
(more commonly, port). 

Machination: A plot. 

Nabob: An Anglo-Indian who has 
amassed wealth. 

Ozone: A blue gas used for bleaching 
oils, waxes, flour, etc. and for steril- 
izing drinking water. 

Peristyle: A system of columns about 
a building or an inner court, as in 
the Roman dwellings. 

Quatrain: A stanza of four lines. 

Recreant: A deserter. 

‘Sinecure: A job with a salary but very 
little work. 

Tragopan: An Asiatic pheasant. 

Unicorn: A fabulous horse-like animal 
with a horn on the forehead. 

Viscount: A title of nobility. 

Wainscot: A paneled lining for inside 
walls. 

Xylophone: A musical instrument 
played with mallets. 

Yeoman: A petty officer in charge of 
stores on board ship. (In England, 
an attendant on royalty). 

Zoogeography: A study of the dis- 
tribution of animals on the earth. 


Answers to 
“Ask Yourself Another” (Page 2) 


1. (2) sallow little toad 
2. (3) seizing China, not fighting 
Communism 
3. (1) the four positions of the Big 
Dipper during the year 
4. (4) a lot of people have liked it for 
a long time 
5. (4) white rose 
6. (1) a dollar a day, a set of tools 
and free instruction 
. (3) two-thirds 


a 
’ 8. (2) led in their classes 
9 


. (3) helping legislative committees 
with expert technical advice 
10. (4) 88 
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Ker-Chaw! 


I sneezed a sneeze into the air; 

It fell to earth I knew not where, 

But hard and cold were the looks of 
those 

In whose vicinity I snoze.—Student. 


French as She Is Spoken 


An American, spending a holiday in 
Paris, was endeavoring to work off 
some of his French in a café. 

“Garsong,” he said after a lenghty 
study of the menu, “je desir Consomme 
Royal et un piece of pang et burr... 
no! Un piece of bang.” 

The waiter said helpfully: “I’m 
sorry, sir, I don’t speak French.” 

“Very well,” snapped the diner irri- 
tably. “Send me someone who can!” 


All through a baseball game an en- 
thusiast had loudly urged the home 
team on to victory. Finally he turned 
to his pal and said: “I believe I’ve lost 
my voice for the moment.” 

“Don’t worry.” was the reply, “you'll 
find it in my left ear.”—Boys’ Life. 


Early Bird 


“What time do you get up in sum- 
mer?” 

“As soon as the first ray of sun comes 
in at my window.” 

“Isn’t that rather early?” 

“No, my room faces west.” 


—Classmate. 
oa 


Words of the Week 


Vowel Sounds: ale, care, add, ah, sofa; 


. éve, énd; ice, ill; toe, 6rb, ddd; food, foot; 


cube, arn, up; oil; out. Consonant Sounds: 
this, thin. In foreign words: ii—French u, 
German ii; 6—German 6 or oe; y at end of 
syllable—French liquid 1; k—German gut- 
tural ch; n—French nasal m or n. Accent- 
ed syllables are italicized. 


bias (bi-as), p. 24-E. Prejudice. 
Buddhistic (bd0d-is-tik), p. 18-S. Pertain- 
ing to the Asiatic religion of Buddhism. 
Cromwell, Thomas, p. 27. An English 
statesman who held important offices 
under Henry VIII, but later lost his 
favor; he was beheaded in 1540. Not to 
be confused with Oliver Cromwell, Lord 
Protector of England a century later. 
denouement (da-nd0-maN or da-n6o- 
maN), p. 24-E. The final solution or out- 
come of the plot of a story or play. 
Hissarlik (hi-sdér-lik), p. 18-S. 
incandescence (in-kan-dés-ans), p. 24-E. 
State of being red- or white-hot. 
magnification (mag-ni-fi-kd-shiin), p. 24- 
E. An enlarging, either in fact or in ap- 
pearance; exaggeration. 
Mindanao (min-da-nd-6) Islands, p. 8. 
nostalgia (nés-tdl-ja or ndés-tdl-ji-a), p. 
24-E. Homesickness. 
Synge (sing), John M. Irish poet and 
playwright (1871-1909). 


‘Hurry: HURRY: HURRY! 


YOUR LAST CHANCE TO ENTER FOR 
CASH AWARDS! 


Advertising Art 
Three cash prizes.—$50, $25, $10, and 
four prizes of $4 “PRANG” Tempera 
Color Sets for best examples of adveftis- 
ing art. 
Pictorial Art 

Thirteen cash prizes—$50, $25. $15. and 
ten fourth prizes of $2.50 each for best 
examples of pictorial art. 

Special Award—Prize winning entries 
done with eTUNED PALET colors will 
win an extra award. 


Use TUNED PALET Colors 
Spectrally tuned—true-toned. Designed to 
blend together. Get them in e”“PRANG” 
Tempera, “P RANG” Water Colors, 
ePAYONS, eCRAYOGRAPH, ePAS- 
TELLO and e CRAYONEX. 


Send for Free Folio 
“WINNING ART IDEAS” 
S. Pat. Off. 
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= $3.00 A doz. Sterling Sil- 
ver 93.00 per doz. Ring No. R 520 Sterling 
Silver $13.80 per doz. Artistic Medal & Badge 
Co., 112A Fulton Street, New York, N. Y. 
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Write Dept P METAL ARTS CO., Iec., Rochester, MN. ¥. 


Original poems, songs, 
WANTE for immediate consid- 

eration. Send poems to 
Columbian 


Music Publishers, Ltd., 
Dept. W-31, Toronto, Canada. 


SARGENT 


4 yr. degree course includes sports instruction at Peter- 
borough, N. H. camp. In university city. 59th yr. Catalog. 








College of 
PHYSICAL EDUCATION 
of Boston University 





Ernst Hermann, Dean, 44 Everett St.. Cambridge. Mass. 
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NOT SINCE THE COACH | 
TIPPED THE SQUAD OFF TO: 


36 -37-38...MISSIN' 
YOUR COFFEE ,J OE ? 





MANY LEADING COACHES have recognized 
the fact that coffee may not be the best training- 
table drink to serve and expect tip-top physical 
condition. 

They have found, in Postum, the ideal coffee sub- 
stitute. It is free of caffeim, a stimulant which may 
undo the effects of the most carefully planned 
training routine. AND OF EQUAL IMPORTANCE— 
Because Postum is so delicious . . . so sat- 
isfying...its aroma so tempting... it 
helps those on your squad who are used 
to coffee at meal times, make the 
switch. And like it! 


The following statement by Roland 
Bevan, Trainer at Dartmouth College, 


GOOD OLD HOT POSTUME 








is typical of the opinions expressed by leading 
coaches and trainers, of Postum as a training- 
table drink: 

“The caffein in coffee often causes nervousness and 
indigestion. Postum, on the other hand, contains no 
caffein and cannot have any harmful effect.” 

Why not try Postum, the mealtime beverage 
that many of the nation’s leading collegiate and 

scholastic stars drink? It may be made 
with milk or water. Postum is as whole- 
some as it tastes. It is simply whole 
wheat and bran, roasted and slightly 
sweetened. It’s simple to make, and 
costs only about 4 cent a cup. Postum 
is a product of General Foods. 


Trainer 
ROLAND BEVAN 
“ .. Pestum ...conteins no caffein.. .”* 








